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THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH. 


N speaking on the same subject as that selected for the Discus- 
sion that is to take place to-morrow morning, I do not seek 

to forestall the results of that discussion. Nor shall I attempt to 
deal with what to many may seem the more profound and signif- 
icant aspects of the problem, such as, for example, the relation 
of our finite knowing to absolute knowing, or the place which 
our particular truths must have in a final and complete meta- 
physical system. My aim is rather to set forth simply and clearly 
some of the more general considerations that ought, in my 
judgment, to be kept in mind when this subject is under debate. 
Now the first requisite in this discussion is surely a definite 
understanding as to what truth the discussion is about. ‘True’ 
and ‘ false’ are adjectives like ‘red’ and ‘sweet’ or ‘ good’ and 
‘ bad,’ and, like them, must be taken to qualify some object or ob- 
jects. But the objects they actually are taken to qualify are various, 
and hence an ambiguity in the conception of truth. Wenot only 
apply the terms to ideas, supposals, judgments, propositions, 
beliefs, and the like, but we also meet with true and false friends, 
true courage and beauty, false modesty and honor, and, alas, 
sometimes false dice, hair, and teeth. In this sense falsity may 
be itself a character of truth: “his faith unfaithful kept him 
falsely true.’’ In the Hegelian philosophy we have another use 
of the term, according to which the higher category is truer than 
the lower, teleology is the truth of mechanism, spirit the truth of 
nature. We shall avoid at least one source of confusion if we 


' Delivered as the Presidential Address before the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation at Cornell University, December 27, 1907. 
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agree, to begin with, that our concern is with the truth of propo- 
sitions. We assume that propositions are either true or false, or 
neither true nor false, or, in case a number of propositions are 
involved, are at once partly true and partly false, and that, in any 
case, regarding any intelligible proposition the question can be 
asked whether it is true or false, and in what way. 

If we agree to this, then certain not inconsiderable conse- 
quences would seem to follow. One, and most important, is that 
we recognize the truth we are talking about as a quality found in 
quite particular truths. For every proposition, whatever its range 
or comprehension, expresses and embodies a single, even if com- 
plex, truth, and the number of possible truths is as infinite as the 
number of possible propositions. This is not to say that truths 
are disconnected, or are, or relate to, ‘ independent entities,’ or are 
merely externally connected in a series. Propositions hang 
together; one truth implies, follows from, leads to another. 
Hence the possibility is not excluded that many truths may 
cohere together to form a system, and that all truths may ulti- 
mately appear as elements in one comprehensive system or realm 
of truth. But this last should not be dogmatically assumed at 
the outset in such a way as to prejudice investigation into the 
nature and conditions of particular truths. Not even the most 
resolute defender of an absolute system would maintain that such 
a system was even remotely attainable by man.' Not only have 
the propositions in common use little or no evident connection, 
but within the most organized forms of our knowledge, — the 
sciences, — principles of wide import in one department are 
totally ignored in others. Moreover, a system of truth is really, 
from the propositional point of view, a system of truths, and can- 
not, as such, be expressed or exhibited in any single proposition. 
Philosophers, as we know too well, often require for the expres- 
sion of their systems one or several pretty ponderous volumes. 
A true system would be one, all of whose propositions were true 
and also connected. Propositions about the system, however, 
are just as particular as propositions about its parts or about the 

«* It would be impossible that any man should have a world, the various provinces 


of which were quite rationally connected, or appeared always ina system.’’ Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality, p. 367. 
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connections of its parts. At the outset, then, we ought, I think, 
in this discussion to recognize to the full the particularity of all 
propositional truths, and that whether they have to do with the 
more special or the more general aspects of their subject-matter. 
We ought, as far as possible, to avoid talking of truth ‘ at large’ ; 
and we ought equally to be on our guard against any bias in 
favor of a peculiar type of truth, as, for example, scientific as 
opposed to philosophical truth, or wice versa, or of either as 
against the episodical truths of every-day life. For if every 
propositional truth is particular, there is no prima facie reason 
for regarding one as more or less true than another, so far, that 
is, as it is true at all. Truths differ in value and significance ; 
some are trivial, some perhaps sublime. But, apart from special 
theory, there is no apparent reason why a proposition about even 
so trivial a circumstance as the present state of the weather, — 
which indeed may be important enough on occasion, — should 
not be as true as the truest propositions about such exalted 
objects as the existence of God, the constitution of the universe, 
and the destiny of the human soul. 

The next point is, that the truth of any proposition must be 
judged with reference to its own unique meaning and intent. 
It means to assert something specific about something in particu- 
lar, whether the form of the proposition be particular or general. 
If it means to assert something about ‘this,’ it must not be con- 
demned because it does not assert something else, or because it 
tells you nothing about ‘that,’ or because it does not exhaust 
the possibilities or attain the ideal of a fully unified knowledge. 
It may be quite true, for example, that a certain train is scheduled 
to leave the station at five o'clock, whatever may be true, in 
metaphysical reference, as to the nature of space and time or, in 
economic reference, as to the management of a railway system. 
But if this is so, then we cannot admit, from the propositional 
point of view, that doctrine of ‘degrees of truth’ which asserts 
that every proposition is partly false because of the modification 
it would receive by supplementation and re-arrangement when 
brought into relation with other elements which, for the time 
being, have been left out of account. This assertion appears to 
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rest on a different conception of truth, Judged by its own mean- 
ing and intent, a proposition may be true without being all that 
is true, and a truth that is only true about the whole need not 
be more wholly true than one that is about the meanest of its 
parts. Again, a proposition that is complex may contain more 
truth than another without on that account being any more true. 
It is plausibly objected to this, that truths are not independent, 
; that they at least tend to systematic union. And this we have 
admitted. But then, it is said, as elements in a system, each 
truth must modify and be modified by all the others ; as a mem- 
ber of the system, it cannot remain what it was in isolation, it gets 
transformed, and the more so in proportion to the width and 
depth of its connections. And from this it follows, on the argu- 
ment, regarding ‘ Reality’ as a system one of whose aspects is a 
completely unified ‘ Truth,’ that all truths, in the end, are ‘error,’ 
and that, for example, mathematics, the most exact of the sci- 
ences, is also, as the most abstract, the least ‘true’ of all.' We 
escape this consequence, I think, by holding strictly to our prin- 
ciple that the truth of any proposition must be judged with refer- 
ence to its own unique meaning and intent, and by distinguishing 
between truth and its evaluation. A given truth does, indeed, 
suffer modification in being systematically connected with other 
truths, but such modification need not be at all one of the truth 
of the proposition, but only of the way the truth is held, under- 
stood, and appreciated. Thus the schoolboy may know only the J 
isolated truths that 5 + 2=7 and that 5 x 2= 10; but if he 
later comes to see that these truths are connected, that 5 + 2 = 7 
because 5 x 2 = 10, and wice versa, that neither would be true 
o if the other were false, or if, as a philosophical mathematician, he 
4 holds a theory of numbers which throws light on the nature and 
_— connection of these propositions, he certainly holds these truths 
in a different way, they have for him a different value ; but how 
has the truth of either proposition been itself affected? That 
5 + 2=7 is, I suppose, as true, neither more nor less, to the 
mathematician as to the schoolboy, though the former has so 
many more connected truths at command that it has for him a 
richer signification. For truths too, like sensible facts, have an 


' Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 370. 
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import beyond their own intrinsic quality. Of course, the propo- 
sition in question is quite true only relatively to the general 
character of its own number system ; but this was implied in its 
assertion. But in this reference its truth would not be in the 
least affected by the discovery, or invention, of a different number 
system, if that were possible, just as a truth in Euclid is not 
affected by the equally valid, though less serviceable, truths of 
other geometrical systems. 

The fact that one truth is not, as such, altered by its connec- 
tion with other truths, may appear perhaps in a still clearer light, 
if we take a case where, as things stand, there is no such connec- 
tion, and then imagine what would happen if such a connection 
were brought about. ‘This table is round,” and “this table 
cost $500,” are propositions which have no sort of logical con- 
nection; and hence the truth of the one would, in so far, be 
unaffected by that of the other. But suppose that round tables 
were exceedingly difficult to make, and that, besides being rare 
for this reason, they were esteemed peculiarly beautiful. Then 
they would be objects desired of the rich and coveted by the 
connoisseur, and a connection between the shape and the price 
would be so definitely established that we should see at once that 
a true proposition about the one would involve a corresponding 
proposition about the other. But would either proposition be 
more or less true? Would the table be any more or less round, 
or its price any dearer or cheaper? The suggestion is manifestly 
absurd. The difference would lie not in the truth, but in the 
truth’s evaluation. 

It being understood, then, that the truth we are talking about 
is truth of propositions, that every proposition is specific, and that 
its truth is relative to its intended meaning, we may now state 
the essential problems in regard to this kind of truth. They may 
be expressed in two questions: (1) What do we mean by calling 
any proposition true? and (2) How do we know that it is really 
true? Or, otherwise stated, (1) What is the nature of the claim 
we make for it when we call it true? and (2) How is this claim 
either established or discredited? The first question relates to 
the nature of truth, the second to its evidence. 
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But before we attempt to deal with these questions, we ought, 
I think, to enquire more particularly, first, into the nature of the 
object to which the predicates ‘true’ and ‘false’ are applied, and 
the possession of which constitutes that object a truth or a falsity. 
We have agreed that our concern is with the truth of proposi- 
tions, but the truth of a proposition is clearly not resident in the 
mere form of the words. What is true, if true, and false, if false, 
—and also, it may be added, what is doubtful, possible, neces- 
sary, etc., — is, primarily, what is asserted. In what is asserted 
we seem to have the original locus of a propositional truth. If 
what is asserted is true, then, and only then, is the proposition 
true, and thereby whatever mental act, content, or attitude it 
expresses on the part of the individual making or holding the 
proposition ; and contrariwise, if it is false. Now to apply the 
adjectives ‘true’ and ‘false’ directly to what is asserted, we have, 
curiously enough, to change the form of the proposition. In 
the proposition something is asserted of something, something is 
declared to be or not to be, to happen or not to happen, or, in 
general, to be so-and-so characterized. If now what is asserted 
is to be itself characterized, if, for example, it is to be qualified as 
true or false, it must itself be expressed as the subject of another 
proposition having such a character as its predicate. And this, 
as especially pointed out by Meinong, is done by expressing the 
‘what’ that is asserted by a sentence beginning with ‘that,’ or by 
some form of words equivalent to such a sentence. Thus in the 
proposition, “crows are black,” what is asserted is ‘at crows 
are black. The question we must now ask is, What is the logical 
import of such a ¢hat-sentence? A proper answer should throw 
some light on the meaning of truth. 

In dealing with this question, we may proceed in either of two 
ways : we may abstract altogether from the thinking process and 
consider only the logical character of what is asserted, or we may 
connect the latter with the process out of which the assertion 
issues and the attitude in which its truth or falsity is recognized, 
and seek to determine its position and character relatively to that. 
From either point of view, its most salient feature appears to be 
that of belonging to an ideal realm of meaning distinct from and, 
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in a way, opposed to concrete and actually existent fact. That 
this paper is white, is neither an existing thing, like the paper, 
nor a real predicate of existence, like the paper’s whiteness. The 
white paper exists, but I cannot in the same way say ‘that this 
paper is white’ exists. I do not mean that this truth can in no 
sense be said to be. It can be made the object of a reflective 
thought, it can be examined as such, it can be talked about and 
become the subject of other true or false propositions. Thus, if 
it is false that this paper is white, then that this is false, is true. 
The point is that what is asserted is always ideal, and is never 
identical in existence with the object that the assertion is about. 
This is true even in the case when the latter object is itself ideal. 
‘That 3 is greater than 2,’ for example, is neither the number 3, 
nor the number 2, nor the greater magnitude of the one as com- 
pared with the other. This difference gives rise to the problem 
as to the relation of the two, the relation of the meaning to the 
fact meant, in which it is usual to find the defining character of 
truth. Leaving this for the present, I may here point to an im- 
portant consequence of the distinction. 

There is high authority for the doctrine that truth (and also 
error) is a content of predication qualifying reality, a doctrine 
which is developed in the assertion that perfect truth would be 
the universe.’ But if our distinction holds good, either this is 
impossible, or it relates to another kind of truth than proposi- 
tional truth. For the truth that so-and-so, for example, that this 
paper is white, is neither the subject of the proposition, nor the 
predicate, nor any quality of the object taken as real, but some- 
thing quite different, namely, a truth about it. Howis the case 
altered if for a particular finite object, like this paper, we substi- 
tute ‘Reality’ or the universe? For whether the content by 
which the subject of a proposition or judgment is qualified, — and 
you may interpret your proposition so as to make the‘ real ’ sub- 
ject anything you please, — whether this content, I say, be con- 
ceived asa simple quality, or as a complex of qualifying relations, 
or, again, be conceived in abstraction as an.‘ idea’ divorced from 


1«* We must unhesitatingly assert that truth. . . if for itself it were perfect, would 
be itself in the fullest sense the entire and absolute universe.’’ Bradley, ‘‘ On Truth 
and Copying,’ Mind, N. S., Vol. XVI, p. 170. 
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a a existence, or concretely applied as actually qualifying an existent 
— thing, there is, I submit, a clear distinction to be drawn between 


any finite object, or reality at large, taken as the subject of predica- 
tion together with whatever it may be said to be or to have, and 
the truth (or falsity) ¢/at it is, or is of sucha sort, or has such and ' 
such a character. The character of a being is one thing, and may | 
be called an idea or the object of an idea, as we choose to define 
it; but that a being has this character is surely not an identity, 
pure and simple, with the character itself. If, therefore, we assume 
that Reality is one whole of being with a definite structure, and 
that this structure, its defining content, is grasped in a single 
thought, this thought, I suppose, might be said to possess the 
world in idea. But unless the thought went on to actually predi- 
cate of Reality as its structure the content thought, it would not 
possess the truth that Reality was so defined. But if it should 
effect this predication, then this truth, that Reality was so de- 
fined, would be, as truth and meaning, quite distinct from the 
content predicated, and this even though it were itself included 
in it. I am not, of course, maintaining that it is possible to grasp 
the world’s structure without judging, or denying, on the other 
hand, the possibility of a speculative grasp, or zsthetic expe- 
rience, of reality beyond judgment. Iam only maintaining that 
the so-called ‘truth’ embodied in the content of predication, 
though the universe were the subject and though its whole con- 
tent were exhausted in the predicate, would not be identical with- 
out difference with the truth of any possible proposition. And I 
accordingly deny that truth, in the propositional sense, is, prop- 
erly speaking, a defining quality of any real being at all. It is 
neither the subject nor the predicate of a judgment ; it is neither 
substantival nor adjectival. It is a form of ideality, but its own 
unique form. 

Viewed zx se this form appears, in each instance of it, to be (a) 
objective, that is, something cognized, or to be cognized, as dis- 
tinct from the processes of cognizing on the part of any individual 
mind. Hence it may be treated, for certain purposes, inde- 
pendently, just as physical objects are treated independently in 
the physical sciences, without reference to the conditions of our 
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knowledge of them. It appears (4) as universal, that is, as 
claiming recognition and acknowledgment on the part of all 
minds. But whether it is actually acknowledged or not by any 
particular mind, seems indifferent to it. Failure to acknowledge 
it may be due to ignorance or to mental incapacity. Hence it 
may be maintained that truths, as such, are independent of their 
recognition by any mind at all. Truth, on this view, would con- 
sist in an ideal relation between what is theoretically capable of 
being asserted and the objective fact that the assertion, if made, 
would be about. So extreme a contention we may not now be 
prepared to admit ; but the recognition of even the relative inde- 
pendence of truth should serve, I think, as a salutary check on 
the tendency evident in recent discussion to interpret the prob- 
lem of truth exclusively in terms of the process by which the 
claims of our ideas to recognition as true are tested and estab- 
lished. The view referred to would mean, I suppose, at least 
this, that there are real facts in the world, and hence, ideally, 
truths about those facts which are unknown and some of which, 
from the very nature of the case, are incapable of becoming 
known by any finite mind. And this we seem compelled to admit. 
For not only is knowledge progressive, so that more facts and 
objects get known or better known, but an infinity of facts col- 
lectively known are unknown to any single mind, and an infinity 
of facts once collectively known become irrecoverably lost, 
namely, the personal experiences of the individuals that made up 
the succession of all the generations past. Moreover, no finite 
mind knows, or pretends to know, the world’s infinite multi- 
plicity in all its details, nor the specific ground or grounds of its 
differences, nor all the implications of any one of its actual experi- 
ences. No one, however relative to our thought and purpose 
he holds the world to be, seriously believes that it is wholly 
plastic, that it is wholly made and remade by our volition, and 
that there is nothing, I will not say merely given, but given in 
any sense at all to be simply acknowledged, or that fact and 
truth only are as they are discovered by us. But if this is so, 
then the distinction between truth and recognized truth, as well 
as between truth and the process of testing and acknowledging 
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it, would seem to have theoretical importance, even though it 
should be held that what is truth for us cannot be determined 
concretely apart from the conditions under which it is known.' 

Relatively to the act and process of knowledge, the meaning 
that is capable of setting up a claim to recognition as true may be 
viewed in several ways. Primarily it is of the nature of a sup- 
posal. The ideal meaning may be simply entertained. So far, 
though the supposal be false, there is no error. If, however, it is 
accepted, there is judgment and belief, and the belief may be 
erroneous ; but if it is also accepted, so to say, by the object as 
tested by the criteria suitable to the case in question, there is true 
opinion and knowledge. Three distinctions, pointed out by 
Meinong, seem to be essential in the analysis of judgment. We 
distinguish (1) the act of judging, —a temporal event in the men- 
tal history of the individual ; (2) the object or subject-matter that 
the judgment is about, —this may be anything you please, but it 
is at any rate something other than the thinking and the partic- 
ular thought that aims at the knowledge of it ; and (3) the thought 
or supposal as an ideal, but immanent, objective content, — what 
the object is thought as, and what is asserted in the proposition. 
Here the problem of truth concerns the relation of the ‘immanent,’ 
thought-possessed, but objective content of the supposal to the 
contrasted ‘transcendent’ or quasi-transcendent object that the 
supposal’s content means to be true of. 

Another way of viewing the matter is to consider the supposal, 
the content of meaning expressed in the that-sentence, as of the 
nature of an answer to a question, or the solution of a problem.” 


' Besides objectivity and universality, it is usual to ascribe timelessness and 
unchangeability also to what is asserted, taken as true; and these characters, inter- 
preted in a logical and not in a temporal sense, would seem to hold except in cases 
where the notion of time enters into the predication, and there the relations are pecul- 
iar. If the reference is to past time, the truth (¢. g., that Czesar existed) would not 
be true before the event, but would be unalterably true after it; if to future time, it 
would be unchangeably true before the event, and would cease to be true after it ; 
while, if referring to present time, its truth would be limited to the present. The 
facts may be otherwise interpreted so as to make the truth appear timeless in all cases, 
and only its recognition an event. But the matter cannot be further pursued here. 
Given the fact, however, the special relation of its own truth to it is timeless in any 
case. 

2 It is from this point of view that Stout treats, successfully, I think, the problem 
of error in his essay in Personal Jdealism. The point of view itself, however, 
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I do not, of course, mean that every time we frame a proposition 
we first consciously propound a question. But we can always 
put a question to which the proposition gives the answer. It 
answers such questions as whether, or what, or why, or how. 
And so far as it is an intelligible proposition, it is a specific answer 
to a specific question, and its truth or falsity must be judged with 
reference to its intention to answer just that question. This is 
but the familiar doctrine that we can’t tell, and can’t even properly 
inquire, whether a proposition is true or false till we know what 
it means, that is, what it means to assert and about what. And 
herein lies one of the most fruitful sources of error, that we don’t 
always ourselves know what precisely it is that we do mean. It 
has been held, indeed, that this vagueness infects, in some degree, 
all our thinking, and that no one in asserting knows precisely 
the sense in which he affirms or denies.’ But this assertion must 
itself, on the hypothesis, be at least a little vague, and must mean 
something at least a little different from what it seems to mean. 
Is it necessary to push scepticism so far? We can hardly hope 
in all cases to escape the pitfalls of language. But there are 
cases where our meanings can be referred to well-defined abstract 
relations, as in mathematics, and a sensible fact, to which other 
of our meanings are relative, can be, if not defined, pointed out 
and experienced. Our meanings must, in any case, be adequate 
to our purposes. Assuming that our meanings can be made 
adequate to our purposes, we demand of the proposition that it 
shall satisfactorily meet the conditions of our problem. The 
problem of truth, then, is to determine what, in specific cases, 
these satisfactory conditions may be. 

With these considerations in mind, we now ask, What do we 
mean by calling a proposition true?—for a proposition is cer- 
tainly not made true simply by being called so. The question, 
therefore, is, What is meant by a proposition being true? True, 
we ask, to what? and also, to whom ? 

The answers commonly given to these questions are, as we all 


goes back to Plato, who represents thinking as a sort of conversation in which the 
soul asks and answers questions. When the thought is decided, says yes or no, we 
have ddéfa, or judgment. See Natorp, Platos /deenlehre, p. 115. 

' Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 367. 
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know, these. A proposition is true when the idea, thought, or 
meaning it expresses agrees with reality, or the facts, — reality, or 
fact, being what it is true to; and, a proposition is true when the 
thought it expresses coincides with what would be the thought 
of an ideal thinker who had actual knowledge of the facts, —such 
an ideal thinker, actual or merely conceived, being the subject 
for whom it is true. In either case a proposition is called on to 
validate its claim to truth by reference to a standard, on the one 
hand, the standard of fact, on the other, the standard of an ideal 
thought. In the first case, the emphasis is on the verifiable 
objectivity; in the second, on the logical universality of truth- 
This, in its most general terms, is the ‘intellectualist’ view of 
truth; and so long as we stick to these most general terms and 
ask no embarrassing questions, it is the view which we all, I 
suppose, in a manner, accept. At any rate our leading pragma- 
tist assures us that the definition of truth as agreement, and of 
falsity as disagreement, of our ideas with reality is accepted by 
pragmatists and intellectualists alike as ‘a matter of course.’ ' 

But the difficulty here is to agree on what we mean by the 
terms of this definition. Following the indications already given, 
we come to some such conclusions as the following. 

First as to the ‘idea.’ The truth we are considering being 
truth of propositions, the idea must not be taken primarily as a 
bit of psychic existence, a subjective state of mind or an event 
occurring in the flow of consciousness ; nor must it be taken as 
a single term, like the idea of ‘ red’ or of ‘equality’: such single 
terms or concepts, apart from their use in propositions, may be 
said perhaps to be accurate or inaccurate, but cannot be said to 
be either true or false. The idea that is to ‘agree with reality’ 
must be the whole objective, immanent meaning of the supposal, 
that so-and-so. 

With this understanding of the term ‘idea,’ we ought to have 
no great difficulty in explaining what, in general, we mean by the 
other term in the relation of agreement declared to be essential 
to the constitution of a truth. The term ‘reality’ is, indeed, in 
my judgment, unfortunate, since it suggests too much the idea 
of either a physical or a metaphysical entity. But true proposi- 

' James, Pragmatism, p. 198. 
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tions may be made about anything thinkable, and the range of 
the thinkable is unlimited. True propositions may be made, for 
example, about imaginary objects, like Alice in Wonderland, and 
impossible objects, like the perpetunm mobile and ropes of sand, 
as well as about things that actually exist and events that actually 
happen ; and although these propositions may be interpreted as 
having an indirect reference to a world of objects regarded as 
more truly ‘ real,’ it hardly seems necessary to do this in all cases 
in order to give them an intelligible meaning or to acquire insight 
into their truth.'. But undoubtedly propositions, whether true or 
false, mean to assert about something. They may be taken as 
meaning to answer a specific question which one might intel- 
ligibly ask about the something in question. And obviously the 
right answer, the answer which would satisfy the interest of 
knowledge, whatever other interests it might or might not satisfy, 
would depend on the constitution, actual or ideal, of the object 
or subject-matter of the inquiry, and not alone on the cognitive 
activities and subjective interests of the thinker. He may even 
have himself made the object, in the more obvious sense of 
‘made’; it may be his sonnet; or it may be the experiences 
which are special to him and in their uniqueness unsharable, like 
the interior play of his mental imagery : the object once constituted, 
be its constitution eternal or limited in existence to the fleeting 
moment, demands cognitive recognition in its own right and dic- 
tates the terms under which a true answer can be given to any 
intelligible question about it. By ‘reality’ or ‘ fact,’ then, in this 
connection, we mean whatever in the object of the thought or sub- 
ject-matter of the enquiry must be taken account of in determin- 
ing the nature of the answer, satisfactory to the intelligence, to a 
specific and intelligible question about it. ‘ Fact’ is whatever in 
the object, be it sensible or ideal, a thing or event or action or 
attribute or any mode of relation, so controls the process of 
knowing ‘hat object as to make the thought or supposal not only 
acceptable to the individual thinker, but fit for acceptance uni- 
versally ; for such universality is logically implied, as we have 
seen, in the conception of truth. Thought so controlled is true, 


Attention may be called in this connection to the important investigations in 
Gegenstandstheorie by Meinong and his school. 
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whatever subjective motives may guide and inspire it; thought 
not so controlled yields no knowledge, however great the sub- 
jective assurance to the contrary. And perhaps so far there is 
no real ground for dispute. The dispute, I suppose, would relate 
to the nature of the control. Certainly no intellectualist has 
emphasized more strongly the coerciveness of outer fact and of 
certain ‘relations of ideas’ or, as we should prefer to say, ideal 
objects that function as facts than Professor James. He admits 
expressly that at least certain truths are determined in advance 
of our recognitions and any pragmatic testing of them.’ 

I might be expected, perhaps, at this point to consider whether 
the ‘reality’ with which our ideas, to be true, should agree is 
not, in the end, no special and particular fact, least of all such 
imaginary objects as fairy tales and such impossible objects as 
round squares and ropes of sand, but ‘absolute’ reality, whose 
content, or one of whose aspects, is ‘absolute’ truth, which sets 
the standard for all ‘truth’ that is merely relative and finite. 
But a thorough discussion of this view would lead us too far, 
and I have already, I think, sufficiently indicated my position. 
I admit, certainly, that truths are connected together and tend 
to cohere in systems, though I have not been able to see that 
one truth interferes with another truth in the system from relation 
to which it derives an added significance. And I admit, of course, 
the linkages of facts, but I am similarly unable to see that one fact, 
from the point of view from which it is the particular fact that it is, 
is transcended and annulled through relation to other facts. The 
idea is thus suggested of an ultimate system of reality and an ulti- 
mate system of coherent truth, and this may perhaps be called ‘ab- 
solute.’ But, as we have seen, no such conspectus of the systematic 
connection of all realities and of all truths is attainable by man, 
and it is even conceivable that no such ideal system, completely 
self-fulfilled, a~tually exists, but that it is the end-term of a creative 
process in the ...erse itself. The universe has, we assume, a 
fundamental naturc and constitution, and this grounds the possi- 
bility of truth, but also, we must add, of error. Meanwhile, as our 
Hegelian teachers tell us, anything may be taken as ‘real’ which 


1«« The hundredth decimal of x is predetermined ideally now, though no one may 
have computed it.’’ Pragmatism, p. 211. 
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is taken for what it is and not for something that itis not. From 
this point of view, I have insisted that the truth of a proposition 
must be judged from its own chosen standpoint, the particular 
question it means to answer, and the special reality, fact, or object 
it selects and intends. And since our theme is the truth of 
propositions, and any proposition about the ‘ Absolute’ and its 
relation to finite truth would, from our point of view, be no more 
true and would certainly seem much more difficult to establish 
than a proposition telling us, for example, what o’clock it is; 
since, practically, in many cases we have no need to appeal to 
the high court of metaphysics to derive satisfactory answers to 
our questions, and in many others have simply to ignore our 
metaphysical theories to get any valuable answers at all ; since 
no way has ever been devised whereby we could use the ‘ abso- 
lute’ criterion to measure our other truths by; since the concep- 
tion of such a criterion and the conclusions drawn from it imply a 
conception of truth different from the propositional ; and since, 
finally, we are assured that, in the end, there is no relation 
between truth and reality at all, since, in the end, there are no 
separate terms,’ whereas this relation is just now our problem : 
I hope that these reasons for not pursuing the subject further 
may be deemed sufficient. 

A difficulty might, however, be found in the conception of a 
relation of truth to fact, in that what is taken to be true is also. 
taken to be the fact. If it is true, for example, that I exist, then 
that I exist is also a fact. Hence, it might be argued, there can 
be no relation of agreement or correspondence between truth and 
fact, since no difference between them can be discovered.” The 
difficulty, I take it, is purely verbal, and may be escaped by a 
verbal distinction. We may distinguish, if we choose, between 
fact that and fact of; the real distinction is between the obyéct of 
the assertion and the content of the supposal or ja ment. My 
existence is a fact, and the truth that I exi.v... Iso a fact; but 
the latter is surely not precisely and nume, cally identical with 
the fact of my existence, regarded as the real content of my 


' Bradley, “On Truth and Copying,’’ Afind, N. S., Vol. XVI, p. 172 f. 
*So G. E. Moore, article on ‘*Truth’’ in Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy, 
Vol. II, p. 717 (4). 
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being. It is a fact that the horse is a mammal, but this truth 
does not take into itself bodily the quadruped and its mammalian 
character, nor does it itself enter into the beast’s vitals. 

What, then, we at length ask, is the nature of that relation be- 
tween idea and fact indicated by the term ‘agreement’? Ideas 
to be true must agree with the facts, but how agree? 

The view that a truth is, in some literal fashion, a ‘copy’ of 
the fact, is now pretty generally discredited. Too much honor 
is done it when it is accorded a limited sphere of validity in 
the relation of the mental image to its original. For granted 
that the image is a true and faithful copy, it (the image) is no 
more a truth, in the propositional sense, than any external re- 
sembling object ; and the truth that it is like the original, while 
clearly in some sense agreeing with the fact of the resemblance 
of which it takes account, neither is that resemblance nor a copy 
of it. Yet even those writers who are most emphatic in reject- 
ing the copy theory of truth not infrequently employ language 
which implies some form of correspondence. They will complain 
that their own views are misrepresented, or that those of their 
opponents bear no sort of /ikeness to the facts. And quite lately 
Mr. Bradley, after demolishing, from his own point of view, the 
copy theory as false in principle, goes on to mention four senses 
in which, from a lower point of view (which is, of course, our 
own), truth may be said to correspond with reality and even to 
reproduce fact. It is interesting to observe that the first three 
of these senses, referring to the acquisition of truth (the fourth 
referring to its communication), reduce essentially to that demand 
for the control of thought by the object, of which I have spoken : 
the individual must suppress what is special to him to attain 
what the thought of the many individuals must conform to; he 
must follow the object in whose ideal development he cooperates ; 
and he must take up in reflection the given qualities of sensible 
matter and accept more or less brute conjunctions of fact.' These 
meanings may be generalized in the statement that a thought, to 
be true, must submit to the control of whatever objective condi- 
tions predetermine its fitness for universal acceptance. 


'«*On Truth and Copying,’ Afind, N. S., Vol. XVI, p. 174 f. 
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But the ‘correspondence’ of truth with fact is usually taken 
as a static relation in the result of thinking. Can any intelligible 
meaning be given to this conception? I incline to think that 
there can, although I admit a difficulty in expressing it, and 
shall, therefore, not be surprised if what I am about to say may 
seem crude and unsatisfactory. Still I am convinced that there 
is such a relation. Take, for example, the mental image which, 
by hypothesis, resembles, or copies, the percept. This object 
we both think and think about. Hence an ambiguity in the 
conception of the ‘content’ of our thought. On the one hand, 
what is thought is the object, the mental image. But this image, 
as we have seen, is not a truth, but an existent fact, whose re- 
semblance to the percept demands our recognition. On the other 
hand, what is thought is that this object resembles the percept. 
And this, by hypothesis, is true and a truth. But this objective 
content of the thought,— to repeat a reflection now familiar,— 
is neither the image, nor the percept, nor anything that bears the 
slightest resemblance to them. It is the thought, and in the 
proposition the assertion, of ¢heir resemblance. But how could 
this assertion be truly made unless the meaning of both terms 
and the meaning of their resemblance were contained and estab- 
lished ideally in the thought of them? We use, to express the 
presence to a mind of this meaning of the object, the metaphor 
of reflection, and this suggests a prior independent existence of 
the object and some sort of copying. But there need be no 
priority in time, nor need the object have an existence beyond 
thought or apart from its presence in the reflection. The con- 
ception suits equally well an idealistic and a realistic interpretation. 
The full thought, in fact, is a reflected thought: it is at once a 
thought of and a thought about. And the complexion,—the 
terms and relations that make up the complex structure,— of the 
intended object, in that aspect of it which is at the time in ques- 
tion, must, it would seem, be ideally taken up into and define 
the complexion of the reflected content, whenever that content 
is true. Or we may say, perhaps, that it is the same content 
from different points of regard. It is impossible to avoid meta- 
phors ; but they must not be unduly pressed. The reflection in 
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thought is not on all fours with reflection in a mirror; it does 
not in the same way ‘copy’ its object; it apprehends and ideally 
assimilates it. I am speaking here, of course, of recognized 
truths. As to truths unrecognized by any human mind, we 
should have, I suppose, to define them,—apart from the admis- 
sion of other forms of mind, and ultimately an omniscient mind, 
—as the capacity in the object —it is impossible to avoid the 
thought-reference—to manifest itself to some mind as being 
of the sort, character, or complexion that it is, that is, that it has 
in it to be seen to be whenever, under describable conditions, it 
is so manifested. 

Truth, then, as related to the act of cognition, is intellectually 
reflected fact. The important question then is, How do you 
know, especially when the object referred to is not palpably 
present, that the assumed or reflected fact is trulyso? Howdo 
you know in the given case that the thought has submitted so 
completely to the control of fact as to be not merely accepted as 
true, but worthy of acceptance ? 

In the course of reflection on this subject, various criteria have 
been proposed : the force and liveliness of the impression, clear 
ness and distinctness of the thought, inconceivability of the oppo- 
site, coherency and systematic connection of ideas, verifiability 
in some definite experience. To some only certain propositions 
have seemed to require a criterion by which their certainty might 
be assured, other propositions appearing as self-evident. To 
some, again, the differences in propositions and in the kinds of 
subject-matter have seemed to demand corresponding differences 
in the criteria of their truth ; Aristotle, we remember, regarded it 
as a mark of defective education to require the same kind of evi- 
dence in ethics that is demanded in mathematics. At the present 
time the most prominent candidate for favor in this field offers us 
a universal criterion ; it is the theory of pragmatism that every 
claimant to truth is tested by the satisfactoriness of its working. 
But pragmatism is more catholic still; for while explaining how 
truth is tested, it professes at the same time to explain what truth 
is. Truth, it says in effect, is not a quality belonging from all 
eternity to some propositions and not to others ; it is something 
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made in the process of what is called validation or verification. 
This conception gives a new meaning to the idea of ‘ agreement’ 
in the definition of truth. The process of truth-making implies, 
not a static agreement, but a ‘fitting’ of the idea or meaning 
with the facts functionally, so that we are led by the idea from a 
less to a more satisfactory experience, from a less to a more 
satisfactory mode of thought, and are thus enabled to deal with 
our experience, in its various parts and aspects and as a whole, 
more effectively than if, instead of adopting the idea or supposi- 
tion which is thus established as true, we had adopted some other 
idea or supposition. The test of a claimant to truth, then, is just 
this effective working ; and that it works effectively, that it leads 
to good and useful consequences, leads to harmony and control 
of the processes of our experience, is precisely what we mean by 
calling it true. What does not so lead is rejected as, and is, 
error. Thus the whole problem of truth is solved at a stroke. 
You snow that your thought is true, pragmatism says, when 
being acted on, being followed out in its consequences, theo- 
retical or practical, it leads directly or indirectly to the specific 
experience which it promised, and thereby enables you to deal 
with the concrete situations of your life and with your life as a 
whole in ways which yield, in the long run, the greatest amount 
of satisfaction. You know it is true, because you choose to call 
that true which does this. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating ; the key that fits is the one that turns the lock. 

If this account is correct, the gist of the pragmatist’s conten- 
tion about truth may be expressed in three propositions: (1) 
The test of the truth of an idea, supposal, proposition, judgment, 
or belief is its serviceableness in use ; (2) truth, in the only intel- 
ligible meaning of the term, is a quality belonging to the ideas, 
beliefs, etc., that are capable of meeting this test ; (3) since use 
is relative to ever-changing conditions, truth lives and has its 
being in a process of development, —it is something made, not 
ready-made, or, put bluntly, it is an event that happens. 

With the first of these propositions, that which declares the 
test of truth to lie in its serviceableness in use, I at least, provided 
I am allowed to interpret the phrase, have no quarrel. A claim- 
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ant to truth, whenever its truth is not self-evident, must submit to 
be tested ; and it is difficult to see how it could be better tested 
than by putting it to work. Even a ‘self-evident’ truth, like the 
law of identity, is known only by abstraction from its use in 
innumerable instances, and gets its meaning defined and qualified 
by application. How otherwise, while acknowledging that S is S 
and P, P, should we not hesitate ever to utter a simple propo- 
sition of the form S is P? But here everything depends on the 
interpretation. ‘Serviceableness in use’ may be taken so nar- 
rowly as to make a lie which saves a life or extricates from an 
embarrassment a splendid truth, and the recognition of a disaster 
which paralyzes the energies of the man affected by it a fatal 
error. On the other hand, it may be taken so broadly as to 
include all other criteria, and especially that of the systematic 
coherency or harmony of experience and thought, since one of 
the uses of ‘true’ thought will certainly be to reduce the various 
items of our world to consistency, and to develop insight into 
and comprehension of the nature of things. Of the second propo- 
sition I am more doubtful ; for though I admit that theoretically 
every truth implies capacity of verification, I am by no means 
sure that this is the sole meaning of truth, and still less convinced 
that we are justified in assuming that every truth must needs be 
capable of actual verification under the conditions of our human 
experience. As there are even now truths acknowledged of some 
which are yet unacknowledged of many, why may there not be 
truths forever incapable of being thought, acknowledged, or vali- 
dated by any human individual? I understand, however, the 
pragmatist to mean that every truth has an actual or potential 
existence in human experience. This is suggested by the third 
proposition, which appears to make truth a quality of our knowl- 
edge, and change and growth in our knowledge a process of 
change and growth in truth. Our analysis leads to a different 
interpretation. I have maintained, namely, that we must dis- 
tinguish in cognition the act or process, the object that it is 
about, and the objective content of the supposal, the meaning 
expressed in a that-sentence when truth or falsity is predicated of 
the proposition. I have further maintained that true and false are 
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primarily predicates of this objective meaning and only second- 
arily predicates of our judgments and beliefs. Finally, I have 
contended that this meaning is not a subjective apprehension, but 
an objectively apprehended somewhat, having logical characters 
of its own, much as physical objects have physical characters, 
independent of their recognition by any finite mind. Consequently 
I hold, with Mr. B. Russell, that some propositions, that is, their 
objective meanings, are true, and some false, just as some roses 
are red and some white ; in other words, that the proposition, if 
true, bears, as such, a purely logical relation to the fact that it is 
true of, and that this relation is not a process or event, like the 
cognitive process through which it gets into our minds, but 
merely,— to use the familiar expression,— one that ideally holds 
or obtains. Hence the claim to universality, a claim which, of 
course, if it is to be acknowledged, must be tested in a process of 
knowledge, but the validity or falsity of which is not first made 
when it is first made out. Thus the realm of meanings to which 
the objectives of our judgments belong constitutes, in my view, 
not a realm of actualities, but one of ideal possibilities. Unless 
we are prepared for the metaphysical interpretation of a universal 
consciousness, it cannot be said to exist, save as particular items 
of it appear from time to time in recognizing minds. What sort 
of existence has the truth that Casar once lived when nobody is 
thinking it? The presence of a truth in a consciousness, from 
the logical point of view, can only be regarded as an accident, 
that is, as an incident due to empirical conditions, and not neces- 
sarily contained in the conception of the meaning. - It is some- 
thing that the individual mind may become conscious of, but 
again may not. It may be objected that this notion of an objec- 
tive truth distinct from the objective fact that it is the truth of 
and logically independent of subjective belief, is a fiction. It may 
plausibly be held that the only terms we have here to deal with 
are the objective fact and somebody’s idea, opinion, or belief about 
the fact, and that the only question at issue is that of their 
relation, which is also a fact. I should reply to this by saying 
that, of course, the question cannot be raised about the truth of 
any particular statement unless the statement is first made, and this 
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certainly implies the existence of the ideas or belief involved in 
somebody’s mind. But when we consider more closely what the 
statement means, we find that its meaning is not limited, as is the 
act of judgment or the disposition of belief that it defines, to its 
existence in the temporal flow of anybody’s consciousness. This 
is a peculiarity of the logical aspect of our thought, and this, I 
take it, is as deserving of recognition as are the facts of mental 
or of extra-mental existence. 

Pragmatism, in the view of its advocates, is so much the sub- 
ject of misunderstanding that I shall not be surprised if I am told 
that my criticism is beside the point. I have the feeling myself 
that it may be so ; for the writings of those who are commonly 
regarded as pragmatists make on me the impression of a conflux 
of tendencies rather than that of a settled doctrine that has been 
worked out to a common agreement. It is hard sometimes to 
tell whether a particular statement by a pragmatist writer is to 
be taken literally, or whether it is to be taken sympathetically, 
with a large license to the imagination. My object, however, is 
not so much to criticise as to offer considerations that may serve 
to bring out discussion and to clear up a situation that certainly 
at present seems nota little confused. At the risk, therefore, of 
appearing to misunderstand and in the hope of a solution, I will 
venture to mention two other difficulties that have occurred to 
me in the endeavor to follow the current of the pragmatist ten- 
dency. The first relates to the instrumental character of thought, 
the second to truth’s claim of universality. 

1. Pragmatism insists, as we have done, on particular truths 
rather than on the ‘truth’ of system, on relative truth rather than 
on truth absolute, recognizing, however, as we also have done, 
the important function of particular truths to hang together in 
systems. But whereas we have regarded the supposal or belief 
so to say structurally, as in itself reflecting or not reflecting the 
state of the facts, pragmatism, at least in one of its tendencies, 
appears to regard it solely in its instrumental character as a plan 
of action and means of effective control of situations. But, grant- 
ing the instrumental nature of thought, must we not also in the 
end adopt once more the structural point of view ? The idea con- 
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ceived, let us say, as a plan of action, — though many of our ideas, 
and notably those of the man in the much discussed illustration 
who, lost in the woods, ideally constructs his environment, seem 
rather to instigate than to be themselves plans of action, — the 
idea, we will suppose, has been worked out ; it has been verified ; 
it has fulfilled its purpose ; it has been found true. What, then, 
we ask, is the relation of this true, validated, fulfilled idea to the 
facts? We surely cannot say now that it is true because it leads 
to consequences which validate it, for whatever further conse- 
quences it may have, it has already been validated. Pragmatism 
perhaps might answer that in this case we read the consequences 
retrospectively. But even so, the process has clearly come to 
a pause, been summed up, stands there in its result relatively 
complete. We have discovered, for example, that the creature 
dimly discerned through the foliage was a stag by tracking and 
shooting it ; does the now verified truth that it is this noble animal 
mean only the particular hunting activities by which this truth has 
been surely ascertained? Or does it mean certain further conse- 
quences to be realized by action, for example, the supper by the 
camp fire and the antlered trophy in the hall at home? It means, 
that is, suggests, implies, stands for, leads up to all this, or it 
may ; but does it not, as truth, mean a certain structural relation 
of the ideas to the fact, and does it not mean this all along ? 

2.\ Pragmatists seem at times to come perilously near saying 
that what seems true to you is true, provided it effectively meets 
your requirements ; or, again, that it is true, if it meets the tem- 
porary demands of a group or generation. Truth is in the mak- 
ing; the truth of one age is the error of the next.) And if we 
say, not that truth is useful, but that truth is the useful or the 
expedient, are we not bound to say that whatever is found use- 
ful in any respect, as, for example, in satisfying an emotional in- 
terest, is true in so far forth? Hence the charge that for prag- 
matism truth is ‘any old thing that works.’ This would, of 
course, be absurd. To interpret the doctrine, we must say, I 
think, that nothing is ever true simply, but is only true for me, 
for you, or for them. But how does this agree with the demand 
of logical universality that every proposition taken for true 
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claims? The pragmatist theory of truth itself, for example, is 
just now urging its claims to general acceptance, not because 
Professor James and a few other philosophers find that it 
‘works,’ or proves satisfactory, to them, but because, being a true 
theory, we, as reasonable beings, ought to accept it; and were 
Professor James alone in his belief, an Athanasius contra mundum, 
he would still, I presume, find its lack of social recognition no 
evidence of its failure as truth, but would, appealing to future 
experience, try more than ever to convert the rest of us. How 
now does the pragmatist explain this character of logical univer- 
sality which even he, when he argues with us, assumes to belong 
to Ais truth? I cannot speak for him ; but taking him literally, 
in some of his utterances, I should suppose he might say, we 
make this demand because, on the whole, we find it de¢/er to as- 
sume that we live in a common world, and that truths about it 
are common truths, than to assume that every man has a private 
truth and world of his own; it works better intellectually and 
practically. ‘On the whole’ it no doubt does. But the prag- 
matic testing, I supposed, was to be applied not merely in gen- 
eral, but in particular. And in the case of the martyrs of science 
who have died for ¢/eir truth, might it not have seemed to ‘work’ 
better to conform to the generally accepted opinions, to what we 
now characterize as prejudice and error? Iam speaking not of 
the inherent agreement of truth and fact which, with its implica- 
tion of a constitution in the nature of fact, is the anti-pragmatist’s 
explanation of universality, but of its relation to general recogni- 
tion. How ina particular case can pragmatism justify, in this 
regard, a deviation from accepted social standards? The appeal, 
in the case of such a departure, is not to actual and effective 
working in this regard, but to an ideal possible working, which 
assumes the principle, but which gives, and in the nature of the 
case can give, no actual verification of it. It is not enough to 
reply that the martyrs of science found it more satisfactory to die 
faithful to their convictions than to surrender their convictions to 
the popular clamor, for this only gives us the criterion of private 
feeling and not effective working on the whole. So far as ap- 
pears, we shall have to adopt, on the principles of pure pragma- 
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tism, one of two alternatives: either the assumed logical univer- 
sality of truth is without justification, since there are instances in 
which it cannot be practically verified, —in which case, it may 
be disallowed, whenever to do so seems to work better; or it is 
justified by the fact that it is found to hold in many or the major- 
ity of instances,—in which case, the appeal is made to mere 
numbers. But the principle itself is appealed to in every discus- 
sion that aims to convince by argument. Hence it seems to be 
something that claims acceptance not merely because it works, 
but because it is seen to be the indispensable condition of any 
finally harmonious working in a world rationally ordered and 
socially common. The objection that pragmatism fails to give a 
satisfactory account of the universality of truth has been fre- 
quently made. It was urged, for example, by Professor Royce 
in his address before this Association four years ago at the meet- 
ing at Princeton; it has recently been urged, with great acute- 
ness, from a somewhat different point of view, by Professor Bald- 
win in his work on Genetic Logic.' This, perhaps, more than 
anything else, is the stumbling-block in the way of many to ac- 
cepting the pragmatist’s account of truth as final and complete. 
It is greatly to be hoped that discussion may bring out the true 
bearing of the pragmatist’s contention on this point, that we may 
see clearly what justification, if any, can be given to the demand 
that what is true for me shall be true for you also. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 


1 See especially the article ‘* On Truth,’’ Psychological Review, July, 1907. 
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SUBJECTIVISM AND REALISM IN MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


N this paper I have a two-fold object in view: First, to state 

the arguments which seem to prove that subjectivism is in 

all its various forms incoherent and untenable; secondly, to 

present for discussion that particular form of realism which 

seems to contain most promise of a satisfactory solution of the 
complex problems involved. 

Let me define precisely what I intend to signify by the term 
‘subjectivism.’ I take it as being interchangeable with the 
phrase ‘subjective idealism.’ It appears in varying forms in 
Descartes, in Spinoza, and in Leibniz, in Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume ; in short, in every one of the chief pre-Kantian philoso- 
phies. But however variously interpreted in the different sys- 
tems, it is determined by the fundamental assumption, that the 
objects immediately apprehended in sense-experience exist only 
in the mind of the individual observer, and that they are numer- 
ically and existentially distinct for each observer. According to 
Descartes, they represent real material bodies; according to 
Berkeley, they reveal the world which is abidingly present to the 
mind of God. What is fundamental in this position is not, there- 
fore, the particular view adopted of the causes of our mental 
experiences,— the difference in this respect between Descartes 
and Berkeley is by comparison unimportant,— but the interpre- 
tation given to mental experience itself. 

If we leave Arnauld and Reid out of account, as not sufficiently 
thoroughgoing, we may regard Kant as being the first to ques- 
tion the underlying assumption of the subjectivist position. In 
so doing he was led to formulate what has been named ‘ objective 
idealism.’ Each individual, through subjective processes, con- 
structs a world which is permanent and which is the same for 
all observers. The mental processes are distinct for each ob- 
server; the objects immediately apprehended are identical for 


'Read before the American Philosophical Association, at Cornell University, 
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all. But though the historical value of the Kantian idealism 
can hardly be overestimated, we cannot accept it asa genuine 
solution of the special problems involved. It is, I should say, 
impossible to extract from Kant, and still more impossible to 
gather from Hegel, any coherent account of how consciousness 
stands related to the brain; why it is that the world apprehended 
varies for each observer together with this small and insignificant 
portion of itself. Objective idealism has, in the past, been parasitic. 
It has lived on the weaknesses of its opponent. It has taken 
the refutation of subjectivism as equivalent to its own establish- 
ment. And as a consequence, objective idealism has made 
practically no headway except among those who have devoted 
themselves to the study of pure metaphysics. It has yielded no 
fruitful orientation for scientific research. As a practical stand- 
point, subjectivism has retained its hold over those who are 
chiefly occupied in physics, physiology, and psychology, and 
who accordingly do not have constantly before them the logical 
and metaphysical difficulties to which it gives rise. 

Even within the sphere of the positive sciences the subjectivist 
position does not, however, prove really satisfactory. As a 
working hypothesis it fairly well satisfies the needs of the 
physiologist ; but as a view-point in physics and psychology it 
hopelessly breaks down. Accordingly, within recent years, 
workers in physics and in psychology, but especially in the 
latter, have occupied themselves in seeking some other stand- 
point. And as they strive to develop this substitute out of our 
detailed knowledge, through study of those very facts which 
have hitherto been the stumbling-block of all objectivist theories, 
there is good hope of a successful issue. 

The two most courageous and thoroughgoing attempts to 
establish realism have been those of Avenarius and of Bergson. 
Avenarius is probably the most original thinker that Germany 
has produced within the past forty years ; Bergson is the leading 
constructive philosophical thinker in France at the present day. 
Both are primarily psychologists, and both have been impelled to 
develop a realistic philosophy through their detailed study of the 
actual facts of our concrete experience. As they substantially 
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agree in the criticism which they pass upon subjective idealism, 
I may state that criticism before proceeding to consideration of 
their constructive views. 

The contradiction inherent in subjective idealism consists in its 
view of our mental states as standing to objects in a two-fold 
simultaneous relation : cognitively, as their apprehensions, and 
mechanically, as their effects. The first is a relation of inclusion, 
the second is a relation of exclusion. By viewing ideas in terms 
of the first relation, the subjectivist reaches his starting-point, 
namely, the real material body acting on the material brain, and 
through the brain generating or occasioning the mental state. 
The object is separated from its effect by a large number of inter- 
mediate links which bear no resemblance to it, save in that they 
are physical processes in space. The facts, therefore, which 
prove that the mental state is a mechanical effect of the real 
object justify no assertion as to its internal resemblance to that 
object, and so inevitably undermine the view of mental states 
from which the argument starts. If the subjectivist conclusion is 
accepted, there can be no ground save only the deus ex machina 
of a preéstablished harmony for retaining our primitive belief in 
the objective validity of the mental state. 

The first view of mental states, as cognitively related to objects, 
must be accepted as valid if the subjectivist argument is to have 
a starting-point ; it cannot be valid if the subjectivist argument is 
correct. Either, therefore, the subjectivist must establish his 
position without assuming the ultimate truth of his starting-point, 
or he must recognize the truth of that starting-point as proving 
the falsity of his conclusion. 

This argument has in one form or another been so frequently 
stated, and in spite’ of its simplicity seems to be so cogently 
valid, that as a rule subjective idealists now recognize its truth. 
They therefore endeavor to start from facts which involve no 
realistic assumptions. And, in so doing, they propound their 
argument in a new form, as the argument from relativity. Even 
while remaining within the field of consciousness, our perceptions 
can, they contend, be proved to be subjective, numerically and 
existentially distinct in the mind of each observer. Sense-per- 
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ceptions are, as is easily shown, conditioned by the individual 
circumstances, view-point, and previous experience of each ob- 
server. They vary proportionately with changes in the relation 
of our bodies to the objects, as when objects alter in apparent 
size and form according to their distance from us. Or they may 
vary in correspondence with variations within our bodies, as when 
what is red to the ordinary observer is grey to the color-blind, 
or as when objects are seen double upon displacement of one 
eyeball. And in all cases the exact nature of the variations can 
only be discovered in and through determination of the influence 
exercised by objects on the brain. The perceptions vary inde- 
pendently of the objects apprehended, and directly only with the 
brain-states. They are conditioned, mediately by objects, imme- 
diately by the brain-states which these objects cause. 

These, then, are the undeniable facts. They can neither be 
called in question nor ignored. They constitute the problem 
which awaits solution. How, now, are they interpreted by the 
subjectivist ? He may argue in either of two ways. If he 
believes that our mental states carry us to a transsubjective 
reality, he will argue from this conditionedness of our percep- 
tions to their subjectivity. He will contend that, as our percep- 
tions vary directly only with the brain-states, they must be effects 
distinct from the real objects and separately existent in each indi- 
vidual mind. But, obviously, in so arguing the subjectivist falls 
back upon the realistic interpretation of experience. The argu- 
ment from relativity reduces tothe previous argument from causal 
dependence of experience upon the brain. 

The subjectivist may, however, take a very different line. He 
may entirely give up the belief in a transsubjective world, and 
consequently in the existence of a material body and brain. He 
may contend that we know and can know nothing but sensations, 
that sensations remain the sole possible objects of all our thoughts. 
And from this position he may then argue that the objects im- 
mediately known are subjective for a twofold reason : first, because 
they are sensations; and secondly, because they vary from mind 
to mind. 

The first reason is that objects are known only as sensations 
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and therefore as subjective. Now, without questioning the con- 
tention that objects are known as sensations, we may dispute the 
inference drawn from this assertion. Psychologists have come to 
recognize that ‘sensation’ is a thoroughly ambiguous term. It 
is used with two very different meanings, as process of apprehen- 
sion and as object apprehended. If sensation is mental process, 
then for that sufficient reason it must fall on the subjective or 
mental side. But if, on the other hand, sensations have to be 
regarded not as mental processes, but as objects revealed in and 
through such processes, this argument will fall to the ground. 
Though red is known only as sensation, it is undoubtedly an ob- 
jective content. Similarly, a sound or an odor or a taste is an 
object apprehended by the mind, and is therefore distinct from the 
processes through which such apprehension is brought about. 
Nothing but confusion can result from employing the term ‘ sen- 
sation’ in both these conflicting connotations. The ambiguity is 
very similar to that which makes the term ‘ experience’ so ser- 
viceable to certain contemporary schools of philosophy. It may 
be said that the two aspects, — process of apprehension and 
object apprehended, — are inseparable ; but even granting that, 
they are none the less distinguishable. And a name that is ade- 
quately descriptive of the one aspect cannot rightly be applied to 
the other. 

Now the subjectivist argument, that objects are known only as 
sensations, and therefore as subjective, makes use of this funda- 
mental ambiguity. Only by interpreting sensations as signifying 
objective contents, can it justify the assertion that objects are 
known as sensations; and yet, only by regarding sensations as 
mental processes, can it legitimate the inference that they are 
therefore subjective. The ground of the argument involves one 
interpretation of the term ‘sensation,’ the conclusion implies the 
other. It is open to us to propound the counter-argument. 
Since sensations are distinct from mental processes, objects which 
are known as sensations cannot be mental or subjective. This is 
the meaning now ascribed to the term ‘sensation’ by such psy- 
chologists as Ward, Stout, and Alfred Binet. They limit it to 
denote objective content. Binet admits that there is no contra- 
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diction in speaking of an object both as sensation and as material.’ 
He also points out that there is no reason why sensations, so 
regarded, may not have permanent existence. That is to say, 
the use of the term ‘ sensation,’ when thus clearly defined, decides 
nothing either for or against realism. 

This, however, brings us to the second argument. Sensations 
vary from mind to mind, and for that reason must be numerically 
and existentially distinct for each observer. Now if by sensation 
is meant mental process, there is no question. Mental processes 
are undoubtedly subjective; they take place separately in the 
mind of each conscious being. But if by ‘sensation’ we mean 
content apprehended, the conclusion does not follow. The same 
identical objective content may be differently apprehended by 
different minds. The subjectivist tacitly makes the impossible 
assumption that if we apprehend real objects in sense-experience, 
we must apprehend them in their intrinsic, absolute nature, and 
that, on a realistic theory, sense-perception must therefore be 
identical with scientific knowledge. If realism proceeded on any 
such assumption, it could, of course, be condemned as an ab- 
surdity from the very start. The difference between subjectivism 
and realism consists not in the acceptance or rejection of any 
such underlying assumption, but only in this, that the subjectivist 
seeks to explain the varying sensations in terms of themselves, 
the realist by equating them with variations in the totality of the 
complex conditions, both subjective and transsubjective, which 
are therein involved. 

The mere general fact, therefore, that such variations do occur 
is by itself no conclusive proof either for or against any one 
theory of knowledge. The variations constitute a problem to 
which subjectivism and realism remain as alternative explana- 
tions. This argument may therefore be rejected as invalid. By 
itself it proves nothing, and would never have been put forward 
had not the subjectivist been already convinced on other grounds 
that the objects of mind are purely mental. These other unex- 
pressed grounds would seem ultimately to reduce to the physio- 
logical argument which I have already considered. 


' Lame et le corps, pp. 13, 63. 
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The belief that sensations are mechanically generated through 
brain-processes is, so far as I can discover, the sole originating 
cause of subjective idealism. Other arguments may be employed 
to develop the position, but they cannot be regarded either as 
causing or as justifying it. The subjectivist who seeks to ground 
his position on the facts of relativity is still chiefly influenced by 
the physiological standpoint which he professes to reject. 

Thus it matters not from which side the subjectivist may ap- 
proach the facts. He may start with the physicist and physiologist 
from material bodies and the material brain, or with the psy- 
chologist from our immediate mental experiences ; in either case 
he lands himself in the same quandary. He can only prove 
mental states to be subjective by proving them to be externally 
related to objects as their mechanical effects, and yet this can 
only be done by simultaneously interpreting the mental states in 
the cognitive terms which justify the realistic standpoint. This 
perpetual alternation between realism and idealism is as contra- 
dictory as it is unavoidable. 

Now, if we accept this criticism of subjective idealism, and at 
the same time hold fast to the fundamental fact upon which that 
criticism is based,—the fact, namely, that any view which 
regards mental states as effects generated or occasioned by the 
brain must render impossible the understanding of their repre- 
sentative function, — we are brought to the view propounded by 
Avenarius and by Bergson, that the brain is in no sense the seat 
or organ of the conscious life, that its function is purely motor 
and never cognitive. It differs from the spinal cord only in 
degree of complexity. It is not the material substrate of con- 
sciousness, but only the motor instrument through which it 
actively intervenes in the material realm. 

That the body is the instrument and not the necessary sub- 
strate of the mind has often been propounded as a pleasing specu- 
lation, as for instance by William James in his Ingersoll Lecture 
on the immortality of the soul. It is a very different matter, 
however, when Avenarius and Bergson strive to work it syste- 
matically. into the web of our scientific knowledge, urging that it 
is the only feasible interpretation of the empirical facts. Both are 
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led to its adoption by the requirements of the detailed psycho- 
logical enquiries in which they are engaged. They possess a 
genuine interest in cerebral physiology and are thoroughly 
acquainted with its established results. 

As regards Avenarius, it must be admitted that in his mouth 
the contention means very much less than at first sight appears. 
He developed his realistic theory comparatively late in his philo- 
sophical development, and never thoroughly succeeded in bring- 
ing his general metaphysic into harmony with it. He oscillates 
between parallelism, on the one hand, and materialism, on the 
other; that is to say, between a view which entirely separates 
mind from matter, and a view which denies the existence of any- 
thing but matter. Avenarius meant, indeed, to develop a view 
very different from either of these two familiar standpoints. For 
in both of them, as he has been careful to show, subjectivism is 
necessarily in some degree involved. He does not, however, 
seem to have succeeded in establishing the realistic philosophy 
whose programme he has sketched. His criticism of subjectiv- 
ism is remarkably thorough, and, as it seems to me, entirely suc- 
cessful. But he fails to provide a satisfactory substitute. 

With Bergson matters stand very differently. He rejects 
parallelism and materialism with equal emphasis. No one can 
possibly accuse him of coquetting with either. His words 
may, therefore, be allowed their full weight. He means every- 
thing that he says when he contends that the brain has no 
cognitive function. Moreover, he has developed his position in 
considerable detail. In his Matére et mémoire he has shown 
how the facts known regarding brain-localization, specific energy 
of the nerves, Weber’s law, and the like, can all be satisfactorily 
interpreted from this point of view. His philosophy has, there- 
fore, the unique value of establishing a new possibility, one that 
has not been developed by any preceding thinker. 

I shall conclude by indicating, —I can do no more than indi- 
cate,—the chief consequences which Bergson’s position entails. 
In the first place, it involves our giving up the attempt to explain 
the genesis of our knowledge. Our starting-point is the world 
of material bodies in space. The problem is not to account for 
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consciousness of it, but to explain why we know it in the form 
relative to our individual position and practical needs. By right 
it is knowledge of true independent reality ; in actual fact it is 
limited in extent, permeated with illusion, and largely personal. 

Secondly, Bergson does not mean to imply that physiology and 
psychology have gone off on an entirely false scent, and that, in 
seeking to explain the mind through study of the nervous 
system and brain, they are looking for light where none is to be 
found. It is from the physiological point of view that Bergson 
propounds the fundamental problem of his philosophy. As he 
recognizes, and indeed insists, the world perceived varies together 
with that special portion of itself which we name the brain. 
Accordingly, all knowledge of the organization of either casts 
light upon the nature of both. The more fully we understand 
the manner in which the brain reacts upon the external world, 
the better shall we comprehend the nature and meaning of the 
conscious life. The subjectivist explanation of this functional 
relation is that the brain-processes are either the sufficient or the 
occasional cause of the mental states. Bergson’s explanation, on 
the other hand, is that ordinary consciousness is essentially prac- 
tical. The orientation of the healthy, unsophisticated mind is 
exclusively towards action. Therein it harmonizes with the 
brain, which by its changes determines the possible actions 
through which the body may adapt itself to its material environ- 
ment. The stimuli coming from objects to the various sense- 
organs prepare the reactions, potential or actual, whereby the 
body adapts itself to them. By controlling the reactions thus 
caused the mind can intervene in the material realm. The mind 
can only act through the bodily mechanisms thus placed at its 
disposal. It is limited by the motor instrument which conditions 
all its activities. And since the activity even of scientific or phil- 
osophical thinking depends upon sensuous instruments, such as 
language, this limitation reaches even into the purely theoret- 
ical domain. 

Thirdly, mind and body must be regarded as standing in a 
one-sided relation of interaction. The mind controls the body. 
The body, on the other hand, while not itself acting on the mind, 
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limits and defines all mental activities, even those which seem to 
be of an exclusively cognitive character. Thus the mind in 
sense-experience develops only those perceptions which are 
necessary for action, and develops them in that particular form 
which best enables them to fulfil their practical function. Ideas 
which can gain no purchase on the body can form no integral 
part of our real life, and therefore, though possible to the mind, 
will not appear within the conscious field. Inefficacy is equiva- 
lent to unconsciousness.’ In this manner the limitation of our 
sense-experience to the immediate environment in which the body 
stands, and also the various illusions, convenient though false, 
which characterize the visual field, may one and all be explained. 
They reveal the transformations which our consciousness of the 
real world undergoes in order the better to gain control over the 
material body. 

Fourthly, though this position involves a pragmatist attitude 
towards ordinary consciousness, it implies an anti-pragmatist view 
of knowledge as a whole. True knowledge consists in emanci- 
pation, within the theoretical domain, from the tyranny of prac- 
tical needs. 

These, then, are the chief consequences which follow from 
Bergson’s position. His philosophy is a detailed and very defi- 
nite contribution towards the establishment of realism. It makes 

! Professor McGilvary, in his very interesting and valuable articles on realism 
in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, has taken up a 
midway position. ‘* The sentire may be the effect of the physiological process, and 
yet the semsum may be the same as the semsidile which initiated the physiological 
process on which the semtire depends. Consciousness arises as the correlate of 
physiological functioning, and when it arises it does not produce its object. . . . Is 
consciousness, therefore, a function of the bodily organism? Yes and no. ... The 
fact of consciousness is a ‘ function ’ of the bodily organism in the sense that this fact 
does not exist unless certain changes take place in the brain, and it exists when these 
changes do occur. But when changes of a certain kind thus occur, changes of the 
brain within the limits of this kind do not occasion changes in consciousness. The 
only changes that consciousness undergoes, if we may speak of them as changes of 
consciousness, are changes from existence into non-existence, and vice versa.’’ (Vol, 
IV, pp. 593-595.) I shall be surprised if, in developing this view, Mr. McGilvary 
is not compelled to advance the whole length of Bergson’s position. That conscious- 
ness is a sort of transparency always identical with itself, and not rather a mental 


process varying with variations in the objects apprehended, requires further argument 
than Professor McGilvary has yet presented. 
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a bold frontal attack upon all the main obstacles which stand in 
the way of a realistic interpretation of sense-perception. As I 
have already said, it has the unique value of establishing a 
genuinely new standpoint from which to approach the problem 
of knowledge. We have, it seems to me, no right to put for- 
ward realistic theories of our own until we have discussed and 
definitely come to terms with this highly elaborated system. 
For myself, I can neither accept nor reject it; but it seems to 
me to afford better promise of further light than any theory yet 
presented. If this paper will in any measure serve to draw the 
attention of others to Bergson’s works, it will have been written 
to good purpose. 
NoRMAN SMITH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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GREEN AND SIDGWICK ON THE COMMUNITY OF 
THE GOOD. 


HE doctrine that the true Good is necessarily common or 
non-competitive in character is not new to ethical thought. 
For its first expression we should need to look far back. But it 
has gained an added importance for English students through the 
emphasis with which it was held and defended by T. H. Green, 
and the no less emphatic criticism brought to bear on it by Sidg- 
wick. This paper will be chiefly devoted to a discussion of the 
question as it has been left by these rival leaders of English ethi- 
cal thought; but it may be worth while in the first instance to 
refer to some earlier phases of the theory. 

We have provisionally referred to the theory as a single one; 
but on closer examination we find that it may be held in two 
somewhat different forms, corresponding to the terms ‘common’ 
and ‘non-competitive.’ The idea that the true Good is neces- 
sarily a common Good might be said to be the master-thought of 
Greek ethical reflection, and it has been enforced anew by Hegel 
and his successors. But it is possible to hold that the good life 
can only be a life in which others share, a life of reciprocal ser- 
vice and benefit, and yet to stop short of the conception of the 
Good as something that cannot be the subject of competition, as 
necessarily raised above all conflict of individual interests, and so 
common in the strictest sense. The idea is not radically different 
in the two cases; but the added precision and sharpness of the 
latter form of the theory renders it especially open to criticism. 

And as the theory may take two forms, differing in precision 
if not in substance, so it may be reached by two different lines 
of argument which, in analysis at least, can be distinguished. 
The first is the line of thought already referred to as especially 
characteristic of Greek ethics, —that a man can only find his true 
manhood in a community which claims his allegiance and his 
service, and that it is only as citizens, bearing all the responsibil- 
ities and restraints of citizenship, not as private and isolated units, 
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that men can participate in the Good. By surrendering the pur- 
suit of private gain or inclination to share in the public burden, 
the individual citizen makes himself heir to the whole riches of 
the life of the body politic; by sacrificing his immediate good, 
he becomes the possessor of the true Good. 

The second argument belongs in its full development to a 
later period, although it appears in the teaching of the Cynics 
and influences certain aspects of the thought of Plato. It sets 
out from the conception of the Good as strictly inward and per- 
sonal, as so entirely a matter of a right attitude of the soul that 
outward goods are indifferent or negligible. And if this view of 
the Good as depending entirely on the inner life of each man be 
consistently held, there can clearly be no question of a conflict of 
interest in its attainment. It is non-competitive because its seat 
is in the breast of each man, secure from the effect of outward 
influences. This line of thought carries the doctrine to its full 
length, in claiming for the true Good an absolutely non-competi- 
tive character ; but in order to do so, it is forced to give a narrow 
and rigoristic, or Stoical, account of the Good. Thus those 
thinkers who have been unwilling to carry the Stoic type of 
moral philosophy to the length of paradox, have often reinforced 
the argument from the essential inwardness of moral good or 
Virtue by an appeal to the social character of man as a moral 
being. In other words, the two arguments which we have dis- 
tinguished have been as a rule combined and blended. 

We find this fusion of the two lines of thought in both the Stoic 
and the early Christian ethics. The main reliance of the Stoic 
was placed on the second argument, for he never tired of em- 
phasizing the inwardness of Virtue and its accessibility to all, — 
“‘ Rex est qui posuit metus,”” — the wise man alone is truly happy, 
wealthy, and regal. But to this negative view of the community 
of the Good, he added the positive conception of the essential 
brotherhood of all true followers of Wisdom, whatever their sta- 
tion in life, nationality, or outward circumstances. So also in 
Christian thought there has been a constant, or at least a recur- 
rent, tendency to disparage external and competitive goods in 
comparison with the Good which is inward and inalienable , 
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‘‘Having nothing, yet possessing all things,” the early Chris- 
tians submitted to be despoiled of their outward possessions 
without feeling that anything of real value had been lost; but 
they also added a positive conception to the negative one. For 
they realized much more vividly than the Stoics themselves the 
Stoic principle of the brotherhood of man; and their keen sense 
of solidarity made them feel that any true good gained by one 
member of the community was of benefit to all. 

When we turn to modern ethics, we at once find the principle 
that the true Good is common at the centre of a great ethical 
system, —that of Spinoza. His treatment of this point is so 
striking as to call for a few quotations, even if we are led by 
them into an apparent digression. Spinoza sees in the passions 
the great divisive forces of human nature, while it is by Virtue 
and the pursuit of the true Good that men are bound together. 
Thus he holds that “in so far only as men live in obedience to 
reason do they always necessarily agree in nature.”” And “the 
highest good of those who follow virtue is common to all, and 
therefore all can equally rejoice therein ” ; for ‘‘ to act virtuously is 
to act in obedience to reason, and whatsoever we do in obedience to 
reason is to understand ; therefore the highest good to those who 
follow after virtue is to know God, that is a good which is com- 
mon to all and can be possessed by all men equally in so far as 
they are of the same nature.” “ This love towards God cannot 
be stained by the emotion of envy or jealousy ; contrariwise it is 
the more fostered in proportion as we conceive a greater number 
of men to be joined to God by the same bond of love.’”’ For “this 
love towards God is the highest good which we can seek for under 
the guidance of reason, it is common to all men, and we desire 
that all should rejoice therein.” ' 

In the teaching of Spinoza on this point, there may be traced an 
expressed or implied a priori argument from the unity of Reason 
to the unity, and hence the non-competitive character, of the true 
Good. Toa thinker who believes firmly in the unity of Reason, 
especially in its highest ethical and social manifestations, it may 
well seem incredible that its demands on different moral beings 


' Ethics (Elwes’s trans.), Pt. IV, props. xxxv, xxxvi ; Pt. V, prop. xx. 
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should be ultimately conflicting, or should in the end produce 
anything less than a thorough and organic unity of all. But if 
this mode of thought, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
again, is present in Spinoza, yet his advocacy of the theory that 
the true Good is non-competitive gains a great part of its per- 
suasiveness from the fact that he himself had sought and found 
satisfaction, not in outward possessions where one man’s gain is 
another’s loss, but in that “‘ acquiescence of spirit’’ which he felt 
all might share if they would, and each be richer for the wealth 
of his neighbor. 

In the ethics of Kant, as in the Stoic philosophy, we find the 
inwardness of true Good so firmly insisted on that it is an obvious 
inference that in respect of it no conflict of interests can occur. 
From the formal and subjective point of view, the Good is not 
competitive. But Kant also suggests, though he does not work 
out, a positive application of the same principle by his conception 
of a ‘Kingdom of Ends,’ in which each member shall legislate 
for himself and all others, and the wills of all shall be in complete 
harmony. In this idea of the common character of the Good, the 
widely diverse systems of Kant and Spinoza show a striking agree- 
ment. Spinoza holds that every man who follows after his own 
good according to the guidance of Reason necessarily acts in har- 
mony with all other good men; while Kant passes straight from 
his principle of the ‘ Autonomy of the Will’ to the idea of all 
good (7. ¢., autonomous) wills as necessarily cooperating and 
harmonizing in a ‘ Kingdom of Ends.’ For both thinkers the 
morality of a principle and its universality (in the sense of capa- 
bility of being willed by all moral agents) are practically equiv- 
alent terms." 

When we come to the philosophy of T. H. Green, we find that 
his doctrine of the non-competitive character of the Good does 
not differ essentially from Spinoza’s, though it is worked out in 
the Prolegomena to Ethics, Book III, chapters iii and iv, from the 
historical point of view. He shows how, from the rudest begin- 
nings of human society, men have been impelled to pass beyond 


1Cf. R. A. Duff, Spinosa’s Political and Ethical Philosophy, p. 130; also ch. 
xi, ‘* The Good as the Principle of Sociality.’’ 
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the mere attempt to gratify their immediate desires, and to seek 
the good of a larger and more pertnanent body, with whom they 
have identified themselves, whose interests they have made their 
own. ‘The man cannot contemplate himself as in a better state, 
or on the way to the best, without contemplating others, not 
merely as a means to that better state, but as sharing it with 
him.””' And this idea of a Common Good acquires the force of 
an imperative, nay, is the foundation of all obligation, as against 
every momentary inclination. ‘‘ There is an idea which equally 
underlies the conception both of moral duty and of legal right 

. the idea of an absolute and a common good ; a good com- 
mon to the person conceiving it with others, and good for him 
and them, whether at any moment it answers their likings or 
no."’* The satisfaction for which man seeks is an abiding satis- 
faction, but on this very ground it is one “which no man can 
contemplate as abiding except so far as he identifies himself with 
a society whose well-being is to him as his own.”* The society 
with which he so identifies himself may at first be limited in num- 
bers; but such is the strength of the advancing principle of 
sociality that finally he is bound to recognize in every man or 
woman one who has at least a potential claim on his respect and 
his service. Thus “the extension of the area of the Common 
Good” proceeds towards the ideal state, in which every moral 
agent shall be looked on as an end in himself, and as entitled to 
share in that Common Good. Further, Green finds that men, 
by identifying themselves with the interests of a family or society, 
came “ with more or less distinctness to conceive that permanent 
welfare of the family, which it was their great object to promote, 
as consisting, at any rate among other things, in the continuance 
of an interest like their own ; in other words as consisting in the 
propagation of virtue.”* Here we have the idea of a good of 
character, of an inner good, of desert. ‘‘ And the recognition of 
desert is in itself a recognition of a moral and spiritual good, as 


1 Prolegomena, 3 199. 
2 Jbid., 3 202. 

3 Jbid., 3 232, end. 
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distinct from one sensible or natural.”' And now, Green pro- 
ceeds, “ we have the beginning of that education of the conscience 
of which the end is the conviction that the only true good is to 
be good.’’? 

Now whether or not we accept all the steps of Green’s argu- 
ment, considered as a genetic account of the origin and extension 
of the idea of the Common Good, it is important to notice that 
he traces in the process by which this idea is developed both the 
elements or moments which at the outset we found to be involved 
in it; he emphasizes both the necessity for each man to pass 
beyond himself that he may contribute to and participate in the 
good of a body of his fellows, and also the growing inwardness 
of ethical thought which leads to the exaltation of an inner, and 
hence non-competitive, good as alone ultimate. And he sums 
up his argument in the words: “ The one process is comple- 
mentary to the other, because the only good in the pursuit of 
which there can be no competition of interest, which is really 
common to all who may pursue it, is that which consists in the 
universal will to be good,—in the settled disposition on each 
man’s part to make the most and best of humanity in his own 
person and the persons of others. The conviction of a com- 
munity of good for all men can never be really harmonized with 
our notions of what is good, so long as anything else than self- 
devotion to an ideal of mutual service is the end by reference to 
which these notions are formed.” * 

Such, in outline, is Green’s theory of the common nature of the 
Good. Sidgwick’s criticisms of it are to be found in the posthu- 
mously published Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and J. Martineau. It was natural that he should single 
out this theory for special notice ; for he freely admits its attract- 
iveness, especially in its avoidance of the difficulties raised for the 
hedonist by the conflicting claims to happiness of different indi- 
viduals. ‘‘ / cannot,” he says, “ be accused of underrating these 
difficulties ; in fact it was a main object of that part of my treatise 
on The Methods of Ethics which deals with hedonistic method to 

1 Op. cit., 3 243. 
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bring them into full view. If Green can consistently maintain an 
‘idea of a true good’ that ‘does not admit of the distinction between 
good for self and good for others,’ his system will in this respect 
have a fundamental superiority over Hedonism.” ' 

The acknowledgment here made regarding the merits of a 
theory of ethics which conceives the good as non-competitive is 
a striking one; and it may be worth while to ask, before consid- 
ering in detail Sidgwick’s objections to Green’s ‘ proof’ of the 
principle, whether, on the lowest estimate of the strength of this 
proof, an idealistic ethic has not “in this respect a fundamental 
superiority over Hedonism.”’ Fora philosophy such as Green’s, 
Goodness in the sense of purity of character and devotion of will 
is the true end of life ; and no refinement of criticism can perma- 
nently obscure the significance of this quality, considered not 
merely as an abstract attitude of the will, but as rightness of will 
expressing itself in character and action. It may be hard to 
define, but its existence and influence are felt, and felt as some- 
thing sui generis, whenever it is present. Now, while pleasure is 
to a limited extent self-propagating, yet the enjoyment of one 
individual often rests on pain suffered by another, or by reaction 
causes pain to the same man at a later time. Goodness, on the 
other hand, is not limited in this way. It is cumulative for the 
individual and contagious in its tendency to pass from one to 
others. Thus, when we take it in a wider sense, because nearer 
to the concrete reality of experience, than that of the abstract Good 
Will, the ‘Good Character’ still has an advantage over Pleasure 
in its more common, less competitive, nature ; and, as Sidgwick 
himself suggests, has fro tanto an advantage as the ethical End. 

But, returning to Sidgwick’s specific criticisms, we may for the 
sake of clearness distinguish between the two arguments on which 
he lays the chief stress, although in themselves they are closely 
related. The first argument is that Green’s treatment of Justice, 
and his repeated use of the terms ‘ self-sacrifice’ and ‘ self-renun- 
ciation,’ show that he cannot consistently carry out the principle 
that the true good is non-competitive ; and the second, that he 
could not defend the principle at all, if he did not oscillate between 
a wider and a narrower conception of the Good. 

65. 
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Sidgwick first examines Green’s treatment of Justice, and his 
description of the just man as one who “ will not promote his own 
well-being or that of one whom he loves or likes. . . at the cost 
of impeding in any way the well-being of one who is nothing to 
him but a man.”’ This description, Sidgwick argues, ‘‘ implies 
that the promotion of one’s own well-being or that of one’s friends 
may really involve the cost of impeding the well-being of others : 
otherwise what need of this resolute impartiality ? It implies, in 
short, that Good, as implied in the notion of benefit and well-be- 
ing, does really consist, at least to some extent, in objects that 
admit of being competed for, though Green’s theory of a true 
Good denies this.”"' Similarly, in regard to ‘ self-sacrifice,’ Sidg- 
wick asks: “‘ What, in strictness, can such a man be said to 
‘sacrifice’ when he is seeking his own greatest good with true 
insight, and with the knowledge that his true good cannot lie in 
‘objects that admit of being competed for’? What ‘sacrifice’ is 
there in giving up things that are no sort of good to one?”” And 
he concludes: ‘In all this I seem to find . . . pagan or neo- 
pagan elements of ethical thought — in which the governing con- 
ception takes the form of self-regard — combined with Christian 
or post-Christian elements, without any proper philosophical 
reconciliation of the two.” ? 

Now when we examine this formidable charge regarding the 
supposed element of neo-paganism in Green’s position, we find 
that it hardly amounts to more than this, —that the sphere of 
the moral life, in which alone the Good Will becomes actual 
and operative, is one in which material ‘ goods’ and their distri- 
bution play an important part. It would be pedantic to refuse to 
allow a thinker to use the term ‘ good’ or ‘ benefit’ of these things 
because he held that the ‘true good’ was ultimately of a higher 
order. Such an ideaas that of Justice must be wrought out in the 
midst of existing conditions, in which most men hold very frankly 
that ‘ goods’ are both material and competitive. Nor does Green 
refuse to speak of “good things of the body,” * though their 

'Pp. 66, 67. 
*P. 68. 
Prolegomena, } 243. 
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goodness may be “ merely relative,’’ when they are compared 
with “ good things of the soul.’””’ And so when Sidgwick chal- 
lenges Green ‘‘ to reconstruct the conscientious man’s notions of 
justice and injustice, and show us exactly what they come to when 
the distinction between good for self and good for others is 
eliminated,’’' it is enough to answer that Green says repeatedly 
and explicitly that we cannot so construct in detail the ideal 
state, in which all men would live for the good of others as for 
their own. Doubtless in it ‘justice’ would be transformed or 
transcended. But under present conditions it is only by ‘ faith- 
fulness in the unrighteous mammon’ that the ‘true riches’ can 
be gained or even their existence made apparent to a sceptical 
world. 

Similarly, in regard to self-sacrifice, Green is certainly as far 
from holding that this involves the sacrifice of man’s u/timate 
good as any other thinker who believes that life must be lost in 
order to be saved. But it seems little more than a play on words 
to assert on this ground that ‘ sacrifice’ means “ giving up things 
that are no sort of good to one.” Surely ‘sacrifice,’ in its ordi- 
nary sense of giving up inclination, leisure, immediate and proxi- 
mate goods of many kinds, is an intelligible term even in the 
mouth of an idealist. And Green has recorded his belief that in 
an ideal society, though self-sacrifice might no longer be needful 
in the forms which we know, yet there might still be ‘‘ demands 
for the rejection of possible pleasure’’ and need for the “ self- 
devoted will.” 

But it is the second of Sidgwick’s criticisms which is most 
important and penetrates furthest. If, he argues, Green takes 
seriously the position that the only true or ultimate Good is to be 
good, and that this is so entirely an inward and personal matter 
as to be wholly non-competitive, he is not entitled at a later stage 
of his argument to introduce the wider ideal of the Good as the 
realization of all the capacities of man’s nature. If the good will 
includes “the will to know what is true, to make what is beauti- 
ful,’’ Sidgwick asks, “is it not idle to tell us that the idea of a 


1 Lectures, p. 67. 
Prolegomena, 276, 302. 
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true good does not admit of the distinction between good for 
self and good for others, and that a man’s true good does not 
consist in objects that admit of being competed for, — so long as 
the material conditions of human existence remain at all the 
same as they are now?” “Virtue, no doubt,” he continues, 
“and the highest virtue — though not every particular virtue — 
admits of being exercised under any external conditions of life ; 
but the faculties that find expression in the arts and sciences — 
no.”' If, on the other hand, self-realization is taken as the end, 
by what right can a man be called on to sacrifice in his own case 
those zxsthetic and intellectual faculties which Green in some 
passages includes as part of the Good? Or rather, if it is even 
possible that the individual may be called on to sacrifice, not only 
enjoyment, but also opportunities for self-development in these 
directions, how can it be said that the Good, which admittedly 
includes development, is non-competitive ?? 

This argument is summed up in a sentence in which Sidgwick 
charges Green with allowing “ his thought to swing like a pendu- 
lum between a wider and a narrower ideal of true good, some- 
times expanding it to Culture, sometimes narrowing it to Virtue 
and the Good Will. When he thinks of full realization of human 
capabilities, he brings in the development of artistic faculties and 
the cultivation of taste, as well as the development of scientific 
faculties and the pursuit of knowledge of all kinds; when he 
wants to bring out its non-competitive character, we find it shrunk 
to virtue and goodness of will.” * 

Thus Sidgwick states a dilemma: either the non-competitive 
ideal, which is essentially the same in its Stoic, ascetic, and 
Kantian forms ; or the Hellenic ideal, including that manifold 
development of human capacities which was comprised under the 
conception of dver7. The first is non-competitive, — common in 
the strictest sense, — but empty of content ; the second has con- 
tent and breadth, but it is common only to a limited extent. 
And we must make our choice between the two, for they are 
alternatives which cannot be combined. 

' Lectures, p. 69. 
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Now there seems little doubt that Green would not have ac- 
cepted this presentation of the question as final. He would prob- 
ably have classed Sidgwick’s dilemma as an instance of the 
“either . . . or’ of the abstract understanding, and have sought 
to answer it in orthodox Hegelian fashion by a “both . . . and.” 
For we have seen that his argument involves both the contribut- 
ing elements which we distinguished at the outset, and which 
Sidgwick insists are mutually destructive. And Sidgwick’s own 
argument seems to involve a double assumption, — both that the 
Good Will, whose non-competitive character he admits, is a “ will 
that wills nothing”’ ; and conversely, that those intellectual and 
zsthetic faculties, whose cultivation is necessary to the full de- 
velopment of human nature, and which the Greeks included in the 
wide conception of dpety, are necessarily self-regarding. Now 
we have already seen, in discussing Sidgwick’s remarks on 
Green’s idea of Justice, that the former assumption is out of 
harmony with the general trend of Green’s thought. Even in 
the ‘ Kantian’ passage already quoted, he defines the good will 
as ‘‘the settled disposition on each man’s part to make the most 
and best of humanity in his own person and the persons of 
others,” '— thus combining the two thoughts which Sidgwick 
insists can only be held apart. The good will finds its sphere of 
action among “ things which admit of being given and taken ” ;? 
and even in self-sacrifice there is a positive moment and purpose, 
— the extension to the whole of society of those opportunities 
of arich and varied life which were, even in the best days of 
Greece, the privilege of a minority.* 

From the other side, it is a groundless assumption that “ the 
will to know what is true, to make what is beautiful,’”’ is neces- 
sarily self-regarding. It may be no less altruistic, no less respon- 
sive to the claims of the Common Good, than the more obviously 
practical and philanthropic forms of public service. For the 
‘community’ of the Good must not be taken as excluding 
variety, if we would avoid the ‘excessive unification’ which 
Aristotle criticised in the -Platonic Communism. There should 


' Prolegomena, } 244. 
Jbid., 3 256. 
3 Tbid., 33 270-273. 
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be many different tones inthe harmony of the common will. As 
Green says, the Common Good “ may be pursued in many dif- 
ferent forms by persons quite. unconscious of any community in 
their pursuits.”’' And again, “ we are justified in holding that it 
could not be attained in a life of mere scientific and artistic 
activity, any more than in one of ‘ practical ’ exertion from which 
those activities were absent.””"* The movement for social reform 
during the nineteenth century could ill have spared Ruskin, 
William Morris, or Watts. Now this recognition of diversity of 
function no doubt implies that some lives will be more fruitful in 
enjoyment, that some will be wider and richer than others ; but 
this does not affect the essential matter, which is that each man, 
looking neither to self-sacrifice nor to isolated self-development 
as the true end, should seek to find and to pursue that calling 
which will enable him to make the most valuable and necessary 
contribution to the general Good. In anearly essay on Matthew 
Arnold, Sidgwick himself admitted the necessity of the two classes 
of service spoken of by Green, and their complementary char- 
acter in so far as they promote the same wide ends. ‘“ The 
religious man, obeying the instinct of self-sacrifice,” and ‘the 
man of culture seeking self-development,”’ alike believe that they 
are following the highest good. And yet “ each dimly feels that 
it is necessary for the world that the other line of life should be 
chosen by some.”"* Thus may various aptitudes work together 
fora common end. And from this point of view the most vital 
distinction for ethics is not that between self-sacrifice and self-de- 
velopment, but between the use of gifts and capacities of what- 
ever nature for the common Good and for private gratification. 
This is the distinction between the greatest art of the fifth and 
of the fourth century in Greece, — between Phidias, bending all 
the strength of his genius to express perfectly and finally in a 
great statue or a great temple the ideal character of Athens as 
it was apprehended by her noblest sons ; and Praxiteles, dedicat- 
ing the statue of Aphrodite, which was accounted his masterpiece, 
to the glorification of his mistress. 
Op. cit., 283. 
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On some such lines Green would probably have worked out 
his answer to the question of the relation of the intellectual and 
artistic faculties to the strictly moral good, as he intended to do 
ina later work.' The difference between his position and that of 
Sidgwick in regard to this question might be summed up by 
saying that Sidgwick considers the Good, at least in the case of 
intellectual or artistic pursuits, to consist in acgutsttion or enjoy- 
ment, whereas for Green it is essentially contribution, or acquisi- 
tion only as a means to fuller contribution. Thus Green says in 
one description of the good man’s attitude of mind: “ The 
thought of his well-being will be to him the thought of him- 
self as living in successful pursuit of various interests which 
the order of society . . . has determined for him”; and these 
interests are directed to ‘‘ objects which, when realized, take their 
place as permanent contributions to an abiding good.”* This 
point of view of contribution might be illustrated by the motto of 
Watts’s picture, Sic Transit, —‘‘ What I spent I had: what I 
saved I lost: what I gave I have.” Or, to take a more strictly 
philosophical illustration, it is the principle of the Platonic legis- 
lator, seeking to ensure that every citizen should make his own 
proper and individual contribution to the Common Good, to the 
end that he should not follow his own private inclinations, but 
become serviceable in the welding together of the state.* 

When we look at the question from this point of view, and 
consider the Common Good, neither as merely abstract, nor as 
involving a dead and monotonous level of uniformity, but as 
concrete and requiring the most varied contributions, intellectual 
and artistic as well as practical, the dualism between the principle 
of Community and that of the wide realization of human capabil- 
ities has largely disappeared. And if it should be objected that 
the standpoint of contribution as opposed to acquisition is too 
exalted to be generally adopted or maintained, one may reply 

'See Prolegomena, 2 290 and editor’s note. This later work was, of course, never 
written ; and it is only fair to remember, in criticising this part of Green’s system, 
that it is admittedly incomplete. 

2 Jbid., 3 234. 
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that it is certainly a high conception ; yet it is none the less exem- 
plified, not only in the heroism of the patriot or the martyr, but 
in the daily life of every man who sees in his work a means of 
making some definite, though perhaps inconspicuous, contribu- 
tion to the public good. And the fact that such an attitude is 
far from universal can hardly be used as a disproof of the prin- 
ciple involved. For what ethical principle is there which does 
not transcend its application by average men and women? We 
may, indeed, admit that under present conditions there are many 
to whom no opportunity is, so far as we can judge, afforded of 
reaching the level of ethical development at which such a rule 
of life becomes possible or even conceivable. But this is because 
the principle of the Common Good is still far from complete 
realization ; and in such realization moral influences would be so 
diffused that no man whose mind was open to receive them 
would fail through lack of the necessary ethical stimulus and 
guidance. 

As we are now approaching the close of our argument, it may 
be well to review its chief results. At the outset, we saw that 
the doctrine of the common and non-competitive nature of the 
Good could be based immediately and certainly on the idea of 
the true Good as wholly inward, as consisting entirely in an atti- 
tude of will. But it is at once apparent that this result is reached 
by depriving the idea of Good of its concrete content and riches. 
It gives a theory, logically conclusive, but practically unsatisfy- 
ing, since the Good Will only becomes actual and operative in 
its relation to and effect on the objective world. The question 
was thus suggested, whether this ideal of the Good Will as 
common, could be combined with the Greek ideal of the good 
“ife, taken in the concreteness of experience, as essentially a 
social life, and thus a life from which the private standpoint, the 
standpoint of competition, is excluded ; and we saw that Green’s 
argument did indeed combine these two ideals. We saw further 
that such an attempt to combine the two elements in the complete 
idea of the Good as common and non-competitive has a solid 
basis in fact; for the very concreteness and variety of this com- 
plete idea makes it necessary that not only the practical life of 
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self-sacrifice, but the contemplative and artistic life, should be 
pressed into the service of the Common Good. 

But just because the idea is concrete, because it has passed 
beyond the region of the Kantian ‘ Metaphysic of Ethics,’ and 
begun to find embodiment in the real world, it follows that we 
must not expect to find it fully developed and explicit in the 
sphere of experience. We are dealing with a developing prin- 
ciple, not with an empirical generalization. And thus the principle 
appears both as an ideal and as an imperative. That Green 
looked on it in this light, and not as a mere induction from exist- 
ing facts, appears clearly at several points in his argument. 
“The idea of the good,” he tells us in one passage, “is primarily 
a demand. It is not derived from observation of what exists, 
but from an inward requirement that something should be.” ' 
And in another he says that, with the first undeveloped idea of a 
common good, “there is given ‘in promise and potency’ the 
ideal of which the realization would be perfect morality, the ideal 
of a society in which every one shall treat every one else as his 
neighbor, in which to every rational agent the well-being or per- 
fection of every other such agent shall be included in that perfec- 
tion of himself for which he lives.” ? 

Now the difference between the positions of Green and Sidg- 
wick on this whole question is in the last resort a difference as to 
the validity of a principle reached in this way. Sidgwick would 
probably refuse to accept any principle which could not be made 
good by an “empirical criterion,” such as he desiderates in a 
slightly different connection ;* while Green is eager to follow out 
those indications of the principle of the Common Good, which 
he finds by reflection on the facts of the moral life (though not, 
indeed, by simple induction from them). Thus it may be argued 
that Green’s ready acceptance of the principle as possessing ideal 
validity causes him at some points to underestimate the difficulty 
of establishing it by observed facts; and on this point we may 
allow that Sidgwick’s criticisms‘ have a certain force. In par- 


1 Prolegomena, 3 230. 

2 Jbid., 205. 
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ticular, Green seems to consider the “extension of the area of 
the Common Good” as a more direct and unbroken process than 
it has actually been, and to overlook the difficulty mentioned by 
Sidgwick, that conflicts frequently occur, not only between 
egoistic and altruistic interests, but between a wider and a nar- 
rower altruism.' In Green’s favorite instances, the family and 
the state, there arises a frequent conflict between the nearer and 
the more remote obligation, as well as between obligation and 
mere individual interest. But if we admit that Green minimizes 
such difficulties, owing to his belief in the possibility and value 
of the principle of the Common Good as an ideal, we must at 
the same time acknowledge that Sidgwick’s suspicion of any such 
ideal viewed as an ethical principle causes him to take too unfavor- 
able a view of the actual evidence for that of the Common Good, 
Even if a complete empirical proof is unattainable, we cannot dis- 
regard such considerations as the readiness of men in all ages to 
identify themselves absolutely with the Common Good in some 
great crisis, to the point of giving up life itself for the sake of 
country or religion. And not in such extreme instances alone 
is devotion to the Common Good exemplified. It may, as we 
have seen, be the ruling motive in the life of the scholar or the 
artist, as well as in that of the humbler citizen who does his work 
steadily and earnestly, seeing in it his proper contribution to the 
general interest. Finally, there is the fact of the self-propagating 
character of goodness in whatever rank or calling it appears. 
The final question, then, comes to be: Is it possible to accept 
the principle of the common and non-competitive character of 
true Good, as an ideal, 7. ¢., a normative and regulative principle, 
based on the facts of the normal and social life, but pointing 
beyond any actual past or present fact to an ever more complete 
realization? That such principles are possible and necessary is 
surely implied in the claim of ethics to be a ‘normative science,’ 
— and, if normative for the individual, then why not for the com- 
munity and the state? Moral philosophy claims to be more than 
a mere inductive study of ‘ the phenomena of the moral conscious- 
ness,’ and more than sociology, though it uses the results of both. 


1 Op. cit., p. 70. 
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And if this claim is to be substantiated, it can only be by the 
establishment of such a principle and its use as a criterion to test 
existing social institutions. To such considerations, Sidgwick 
would probably have replied that, “‘when we abandon the firm 
ground of actual society we have an illimitable cloudland sur- 
rounding us on all sides, in which we may construct any variety 
of pattern states ; but no definite ideal to which the actual unde- 
niably approximates.”’' It is, indeed, true that Utopias have dif- 
fered in every possible detail; but, as we have seen, Green dis- 
claims all intention to construct a detailed Utopia ;* his endeavor 
is to establish a principle to which the ideal state must conform, 
and by which it may be recognized as ideal. Now it might surely 
be shown, that in spite of all divergences as to the exact form of 
the ‘ pattern state,’ no moral philosopher would refuse to accept 
as a necessary characteristic of such a state the principle of the 
Community of the Good. Whatever else might be present or 
absent, there would at least be secured to every member of the 
community that power to share in his degree in the good which 
he helps to create; while, on the other side, no such member 
would be used simply as an instrument to forward the designs 
or the pleasures of others. The use of men and women as in- 
struments for the promotion of a good in which they have no 
share, which is the disgrace of modern Industrialism as it was of 
the ancient society founded on slave-labor, would be replaced by 
the willing self-sacrifice for the Common Good which is the 
moralization of human instrumentality. * 

Now in this double condition,— that each moral agent should 
be a participant in the good of the whole community, and that 
no such agent should be made the instrument of the ends of others 
unless he first makes them his own by free consent, — we have, 
in truth, the principle which we have been discussing in its posi- 
tive and its negative forms. But if we can trace a gradual, though 
slow and often arrested, development of this principle in the 
progress of human society ; if we can consider the fullness of its 
realization as in itself a criterion of progress ; and if we are assured 

' The Methods of Ethics (sixth ed.), p. 22. 
2 g., Prolegomena, 202, 247. 
3 Cf. 3247, end. 
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that its full development would inevitably be reached in this ideal 
state, — then it has indeed the highest ethical validity, the valid- 
ity of a supreme regulative principle. In the words of Kant, it 
‘‘has therefore objective reality, not as referring to an object of 
intelligible intuition (which we cannot even conceive), but as re- 
ferring to the sensible world, conceived as an object of pure 
reason in its practical employment, and as a corpus mysticum of 
rational beings dwelling in it, so far as their free-will, placed 
under moral laws, possesses a thorough systematical unity both 
with itself and with the freedom of everyone else.” ' 
G. F. Barsovur. 


PiITLocHurRy, SCOTLAND, 


1 Critique of Pure Reason (Max Miiller’s trans., 2d. ed.), pp. 648-9. I cannot 
omit a reference to the passage, too long to quote here, in which Dante discusses the 
doctrine of the common nature of the true Good, Purgatorio, Canto XV. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
DECEMBER 26-28, 1907. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical 

Association was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 

York, on December 26, 27, and 28, 1907. At the business 

meeting the following report of the Treasurer, for the year 
ending December 31, 1907, was read and accepted : 

The balance on hand, as reported by Professor Hibben, Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, was $177.44. After the acceptance of the report 
by the Association, Professor Hibben received from dues of mem- 
bers $2.00, making a total of $179.44. Of this amount he spent 
$10.00 to defray the expenses of the Columbia ‘ smoker’ ; 
$31.50 for printing and stationery ; $6.35 for clerical aid and 
stenographer ; $3.91 for postage and telegraph ; or a total of 
$51.66, leaving a balance of $127.78, which was turned over to 
the new Secretary, who presents the following statement for the 


year 1907: 
FRANK THILLY, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT 
WITH THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 
Received from John Grier Hibben, the former 
Secretary and Treasurer. $127.78 
Received from Dues and the sale of Proceedings 191.90 
2.30 
Expenses. 
Printing Proceedings of the Association for 
Stamps and 11.60 
5-00 
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Announcements of Meeting, Stamps, and 


5-10 
Printing of Programmes, Stamps,and Envelopes 10.75 
Stationery and 3.00 
Clerical Aid and Stenographer................++. 8.65 

$ 60.81 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1907. 261.17 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard University ; 
Vice-President, Professor W. P. Montague, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Frank Thilly, of Cornell 
University ; Members of the Executive Committee, Professor Ernest 
Albee, of Cornell University, and Professor Ralph Barton Perry, 
of Harvard University. 

The following were elected to membership in the Association : 
Professor Frank C. Doan, The Meadville Theological School ; 
Dr. Bernard Capen Ewer, Northwestern University ; Professor A. 
Ross Hill, Cornell University ; Professor James Gibson Hume, 
Toronto University ; and Dr. Isaac Husik, Gratz College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Upon motion the President was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three (including the chairman) to consider the advis- 
ability of undertaking the publication of certain works of early 
American philosophers, and to present a report at the next meet- 
ing. Professors Gardiner, Royce, and Dr. I. W. Riley were 
named as members of the Committee. 

It was voted that the selection of the time and place of the 
next meeting be left with the Executive Committee. 

A resolution was passed by the Association “ gratefully ac- 
knowledging the most courteous hospitality of the members of 
Cornell University.” 

The following are abstracts of the papers read at the meeting : 
The Problem of Truth. H. N. Garpiner. 

[ The President's Address, which appears in this number( March, 
1908) of the Review. } 


Re 
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Visualization in Logic. Grorcr R. Monrcomery. 

A system of visualization is valuable both for giving a different 
line of approach, and for articulating logic with mathematics. A 
system, useful both in formal and in inductive logic as well as in 
showing the relation between the two, can be based upon any 
system of geometrical codrdinates where the relation to a certain 
point or axis is the basis. Any other particular relation will fall 
in its projection either within or outside the limits of the given 
fixed relation. 

In formal logic, where the universe of discourse is impliedly 
present, the extension of terms may be represented by radii drawn 
to the circumference, having lines for the predicate, light lines for 
the subject, and unfinished radii for the possibilities in particular 
propositions. Such a system will be like Euler’s circles, with the 
substitution of segments for circles, and like Lambert's lines, with 
the substitution of arcs for lines, besides having many advantages 
of its own. The easy rotation of the radii about the centre will 
enable a single figure to represent the different possibilities in any 
single proposition, and, the negation of the terms being constantly 
visualized, conversion can be readily pictured, as can also the 
various propositions which differ from the conventional four. By 
letting broken radii represent the middle term, the system can also 
be used in syllogisms, where single diagrams will sufficiently 
represent each form. 

Such a system of visualization will be at the same time related 
to the representation by polar coordinates and also to representa- 
tion by rectilinear codrdinates. In the latter case, the y-axis is 
regarded as the circumference of an infinite circle. The system is 
also directly related to the system of points suggested by Kempe 
in his paper: ‘‘On the Relation between the Logical Theory of 
Classes and the Geometrical Theory of Points” (Proc. London 
Math. Soc., Vol. XXI1, p. 147). 


The Nature of Absolute Knowledge in Hegel. G. W. Cunninc- 


HAM. 
In the conception of absolute knowledge, as reached by the 
Phenomenology of Mind, we have Hegel's definition of the nature 
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of thought as it appearsin concrete experience. This interpreta- 
tion finds its justification, not only in explicit statements to be 
found in the preface of the Phenomenology, but also in the actual 
procedure of the Phenomenology itself, which is an investigation of 
experience from the epistemological point of view. Whatever 
may have been Hegel's view concerning the relation between 
the standpoint of absolute knowing and that of Absolute Experi- 
ence, there seems to be no doubt that his point of departure in 
arriving at the former is the knowing experiences of finite indi- 
viduals. Some of the more important characteristics of thought 
upon which Hegel here lays emphasis are the following: (a) In 
opposition to Kant and Fichte, who after all make thought essen- 
tially subjective, the standpoint of absolute knowledge emphasizes 
the essential objectivity of thought. And such objectivity, we 
are informed, implies that thought does express the essence of 
things, that is, is adequate to the real ; and, secondly, that thought 
is not to be regarded as a private or particular state of the indi- 
vidual, but as in a sense transcending the individual. (4) Thought, 
therefore, being truly objective, has no datum opposed to and 
independent of it ; on the contrary, it exhausts reality. But this 
is not to reduce reality to terms of mere abstract thought. For 
(c) thought is to be conceived of as possessing genuine univer- 
sality ; in Professor Bosanquet’s phraseology, it is a process, not 
of selective omission, but of synthetic analysis. Thus the cate- 
gories are concrete universals, identity in difference, and not blank 
identity. (d) Finally, thought has its criterion of truth immanent 
within it ; indeed, truth is progressively defined only by means of 
its activity. 

Evolution and the Miraculous. Gasrie. CAMPBELL. 


[Read by title. This paper will be published in full in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1908.] 
The Bible in the History of Philosophy. Isaac Husik. 

The Bible and Greek Philosophy were developed in the main 
(so far as the first two divisions of the Canon are concerned and 


the early parts of the Hagiographa) independently of each other ; 
and not until each was essentially complete did historical accident 
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bring them together in Alexandria. Here reciprocal influence 
was inevitable. The individuality of each was strong and not to 
be crushed. The one claimed to be the revealed word of God; 
the other, the conclusion of experience and reason. Extremists 
rejected one or the other. The rest accepted the two pillars of 
knowledge, ¢. ¢., authority and reason, and endeavored to prove 
that there was no opposition between them. On the one hand, 
the Bible caused all the weight to be laid on the transcendental 
instead of the natural. The doctrine of the Trinity had an im- 
mediate influence on the fate of Nominalism and Realism. On 
the other hand, the conclusions of philosophy, particularly the 
Aristotelian philosophy, influenced the understanding of the 
Bible. In order to harmonize the physics and metaphysics of 
Aristotle with the Bible, and to find Aristotle’s teachings therein, 
recourse was had to allegorical interpretation, to esoteric mean- 
ings. Hence each school of philosophy had a different concep- 
tion of the teachings of the Bible. To determine with precision 
how the text of the Bible influenced any thinker in formulating 
his philosophical views, we must know when he lived and in 
what schools he was trained. These general statements may be 
illustrated in Philo. The method as well as the content of his 
philosophy bears distinct traces of Biblical influence, viz., his God, 
Logos. In his method of interpretation, he changed the map of 
the Bible, so to speak. Philo influenced some of the writers of 
the New Testament and the Fathers of the Church, ¢. g., Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen. What has been said of the Patristic 
period applies equally to the early Scholastic period from the eighth 
to the twelfth centuries. The Jews were subject to Mohammedan 
rule, and got Aristotle from the Arabs. The Bible they knew 
in the original. The Mishna and Talmud were used as collateral 
authorities. The synthesis of Maimonides was superior to that 
of Abélard or Scotus Erigena, because more methodical and 
rational. The second Scholastic period, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was different from the first. The whole of Aristotle was 
known through translations. The effect was twofold : (2) Widen- 
ing of the sphere of philosophy to include all branches of thought 
represented in the Aristotelian corpus ; (6) narrowing of the sphere 
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of philosophy by separating out specifically religious doctrine. 
This separation was emphasized later by the Nominalists. Inter- 
pretation with Lessing and Kant was no longer naive and spon- 
taneous, but conscious and artificial, in the interest of the moral 
law. 


The Teaching of the History of Philosophy. Brotuer 
CHRYSOSTOM. 
[ Read by title. ] 


The Factual. Watrer T. Marvin. 

By the ‘factual’ is meant the content of which we are immedi- 
ately aware. The problem of the paper is: Are there judgments 
of which the factual forms the complete warrant ; and if so, how 
are these judgments related to the remainder of our knowledge ? 

The chief premise of the paper is that any body of knowledge 
can be regarded as a deductive argument and as such can be 
submitted to logical analysis to determine its premises. The 
ultimate premises, 7. ¢., the premises that are not conclusions 
from other premises, are called primary judgments. These can 
be conceivably of three kinds : axioms (assumptions that we are 
unable either to prove or to disprove) ; factual judgments (those 
having full factual warrant); logical leaps (pure inductive 
inferences). 

That human knowledge is not a deduction from axioms alone, 
all admit. Can it be from axioms and logical leaps? That 
mere guess f/us a few axioms should have given us a body of 
knowledge as consilient as the special sciences, would be little 
less than miraculous. In fact, all admit that what we see and 
hear does influence our knowledge; but by hypothesis this in- 
fluence can be only that which a premise has upon a conclusion. 
In short, there must be judgments having full factual warrant, 
é. g., mere awareness of difference between red and green, or 
that @ is bigger than 4. 

It will be objected: First, none of our actual judgments are 
merely factual and primary. Reply: Our actual judgments are 
logically complex in which factual judgments exist but cannot 
be isolated. Secondly, their existence would mean a limitation 
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to the scope of the principle of contradiction, since such judg- 
ments in no way depend upon consilience with other judgments 
for their proof. Reply: Such limitation would not mean that 
these judgments might contradict one another because they are 
absolutely particular. Only conclusions from them can contra- 
dict, and this would require not new premises but a revision of 
our inferences. 

Thus part of our premises have immediate warrant; others 
(logical leaps) and our conclusions await their proof, and the 
principles of consilience form the basis of this proof. Moreover, 
the existence of these factual judgments must be taken into 
account in working out a theory of judgment. The judgments 
usually made the basis of study are often highly complex, in 
short, can be analyzed into several judgments. That is, a judg- 
ment is mere awareness of relation between terms. 


The Mental Process in Cognition. A. E. Taytor. 


The real ‘ Copernican revolution’ in modern philosophy has 
been made by Avenarius rather than by Kant. What Avenarius 
has done is to show how the subjectivism which infects most 
modern philosophy is due to the confusion of two views of the 
relation of the external world to the knowing individual. Accord- 
ing to one of these views, the external world is the cause or 
stimulus of which knowledge is the effect; according to the other, 
the external world is related to the knower simply as the object 
of his apprehension, The relation of cause and effect holds good 
between various constituents of this object, but must not be con- 
ceived as subsisting between the object of knowledge and the 
knower. From the thoroughgoing rejection of a ‘cause and 
effect’ theory of knowledge, some important consequences may 
now be deduced. The starting-point for a theory of knowledge 
is not the existence of stimuli, but the existence of a multitude of 
apprehended objects, colors, tones, bodies, concepts, feelings, emo- 
tions, volitions, etc. On inspection this aggregate is found to fall 
into two minor mutually exclusive aggregates, that of ‘ mental’ 
states or processes, and that of extra-mental things. The peculiar 
characteristic of the members of the mental aggregate is that any 
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proposition asserting their existence can be replaced, without 
change of meaning, by one which asserts a predicate of the know- 
ing subject itself. This is not true of the aggregate of the extra- 
mental, When I experience blue, it is not I who am blue, but 
some presented object other than the experiencing ‘I.’ Now 
the extra-mental, as thus defined, includes not only bodies and 
their perceived qualities, but all so-called ‘mental images,’ 
‘ideas,’ ‘concepts.’ None of these are what they have too 
often been called, ‘states of mind’; their predicates are funda- 
mentally different from those of the processes in which they are 
apprehended. They are, in fact, objects experienced, not proc- 
esses of experiencing. What, then, are the mental processes 
involved in cognition? The sole ultimate cognitive process of 
which we know is belief, or judgment, and it is of processes of 
judging, not of ‘ideas,’ that knowledge is built up. Perception 
is, ¢. g., properly, simply the assertion of an existential proposi- 
tion which includes in its meaning a reference to present time and 
to a determinate region of space. The cognitive process thus 
takes its place by the side of the other forms of the Yes-No atti- 
tude of mind towards its objects, which it is the function of Psy- 
chology to study. There is no reason to believe in the existence 
of any simpler or more ultimate mental processes corresponding 
directly to the action of stimuli on the organism. The alleged 
correspondences established by Psychophysics between variation 
in mental process and variation in stimulus should be conceived 
of rather as correlations between variations in the qualities o1 
bodies outside my skin and variations in the behavior of an object 
in space inside my skin, viz., my nervous system. The chief dif- 
ficulty likely to be suggested by the foregoing view of ‘ideas’ 
as extra-mental objects is the question, ‘‘ What kind of object, in 
particular, is it that we apprehend when we have, ¢. g., a visual 
image of the face of an absent or dead person?” One may per- 
haps reply, that the object in such cases is identical with the real 
physical object of the corresponding actual perception, the only i 
difference lying in the dodi/y concomitants of the experience, just 

as the object I see when I look into a mirror is really not a 

‘reflection’ of my body, but my own body itself, ‘ mirror- 
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vision’ and direct vision differing not in the object apprehended, 
but only in the character of the physical cause of the accompany- 
ing stimulation of the retina. Images would thus be, for a theory 
of knowledge, merely a peculiar class of percepts, percepts of 
what does not actually exist as a constituent of my present 
physical environment. That such perception of what does not 
actually exist is possible is shown by any case of genuine hal- 
lucination. The interpretation of the presented image as stand- 
ing for past or future real physical fact, of course, belongs not to 
the object, but to the judgment made about it. In any case, it is 
false to speak of knowing as a process of combining ‘ ideas,’ 
since knowing is a mental process, and ‘ideas’ are extra-mental 
objects. To know is not to put extra-mental things into certain 
relations, but to affirm that they ave so related. Two general 
corollaries may be appended. (1) A sound philosophy has to 
start with concessions both to Dualism and to Pluralism. Both 
the contrast between the I-element and the extra-mental ele- 
ments in the world of the experienced, and the plurality of I-ele- 
ments, or knowers, appear among its data, and cannot be simply 
suppressed in its result. The real difficulty is not to see how 
there can be a reality ‘behind’ ‘phenomena,’ but how any 
element in the real presented world can be mere ‘ appearance.’ 
(2) Of existing doctrines that which approximates most closely 
to the truth is probably the Monadism of Leibniz, though it is 
clear that some of the logical postulates of Monadism must be 
false, since they lead to the view that the physical world is made 
up of distinct and independent causal series, and there is good 
reason to regard this conclusion as untrue. 


Subjectivism and Realism in Modern Philosophy. Norman 
SMITH. 


This paper has a twofold aim: First, to state the arguments 
which seem to prove that subjectivism in all its various forms is 
incoherent and untenable; secondly, to present for discussion 
that particular form of realism which seems to contain most 
promise for satisfactory solution of the complex problems in- 
volved. The contradiction involved in subjectivism consists in its 
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view of our ideas as standing to objects in a twofold simultaneous 
relation : cognitively, as their apprehensions, and mechanically, as 
their effects. The first is a relation of inclusion, the second is a 
relation of exclusion. The first view of mental states must be 
accepted if the subjectivist argument is to have a starting-point ; 
it cannot be valid if the subjectivist conclusion is correct. The 
only way of escape seems to be that which is followed by Aven- 
arius and by Bergson. We must deny that sensations are effects 
generated or occasioned by the brain. The brain is the organ 
only of our activities and not of our consciousness. Avenarius 
fails, however, to establish this realistic philosophy. Bergson, 
on the other hand, has developed it in commendable detail, show- 
ing how it may adequately interpret the known empirical facts. 


The Objectivity of Knowledge. Epmunp H. Ho.tanps. 


The aim of this paper is to consider the bearing upon objective 
idealism of a new type of realism. This neo-realism is sharply 
distinguished from the older realism by an explicit rejection of 
the representative theory of knowledge. In this it agrees with 
idealism; but it differs from it in holding also that knowledge 
makes no difference to the facts. This necessitates a polemic 
against idealism. Thus far, all the realistic writers have assumed 
that the fundamental tenet of idealism is, that esse is percipi. This 
is a radical misconception of the idealistic statement that reality 
is spiritual, for thisis not meant in a psychological and subjective 
sense, and it is a conclusion, not a point of departure. A further 
objection of G. E. Moore to the idealistic definition of reality is 
invalid, as it involves an untenable distinction between possibility 
and reality. The idealist, therefore, accepts the realist’s polemic 
against subjectivism, while denying its application to his own 
theory. On the constructive side, neo-realism has taken two 
directions. One set of writers regard consciousness as ‘awareness,’ 
which is the same for any objects whatever. Consciousness as 
mere awareness, however, is only an analytic abstraction. Others 
define consciousness as a relation, of meaning, between the ob- 
jects. This second definition has not as yet been very clearly 
stated or exemplified. However, even if we admit a relational 
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definition of consciousness, its implications are not, as has been 
supposed, realistic. Terms presuppose relations, just as much as 
relations presuppose terms. Nor does the supposition that the 
terms are ‘ simples’ avoid this conclusion, especially when we raise 
the question as to the truth of a proposition or of an inference. 
When it is pointed out that objects are shown by evolution to be 
prior to consciousness, and that consciousness is not a permanent 
relation, it may be replied that objects are nevertheless admitted 
to be determined for knowledge, and that time is no less a diffi- 
culty for the realist than for the idealist. To start, then, with 
relations, and try to arrive at reals, and to start with reals and try 
to arrive at their relations, are equally abstract procedures. The 
first is the method of sudjective idealism; the second is, appar- 
ently, that of this type of realism, in so far as it is in any way 
distinguishable from idealism. The concrete reality is a system 
of related things ; and the metaphysical problem is, What is the 
nature of this system ? 


What is the Function of a General Theory of Value? Wi sur 

URBAN. 

In the first part of the paper the writer argued for the neces- 
sity of a general theory of value, which, being based upon 
general psychological analysis, would make possible a systematic 
treatment and fruitful genetic correlation of the different values 
and value judgments of Economics, Ethics, Aésthetics, and 
Religion. In the development of the argument, the writer 
showed that the present change of emphasis from truth to value 
had brought to light the interrelation of all values and the 
inadequacy of the points of view and methods of these separate 
sciences of value when working alone. From such a general 
theory, it was further argued, in the second part of the paper, 
would develop an a-xiological point of view, similar to the 
epistemological, in which the nature and grounds of the odjec- 
tivity of value judgments would be determined, as well as their 
relation to factual and truth judgments. The paper [which was 
published in full in the January number of the PHrLosopHIcaAL 
Review] seeks in addition to estimate the contributions already 
made to such a general theory. 
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Ultimate Reality and Progress. J. A. Leicuron. 

A brief discussion of the relation between the notion of spiritual 
progress in individuals, cultures, and peoples, and the notion of 
time-transcending, intrinsic, intellectual and moral values. The 
discussion started from the premise that the validity of truth, as 
a systematic organization of values, and ethical goods, as realized 
in a systematic whole of sentient beings, presupposed the reality 
of a dynamic and systematic whole of meanings or intrinsic 
values in the universe; in short, the validity of a dynamic intel- 
ligence. The reality of historical progress in and through indi- 
viduals was recognized. This field was designated the realm of 
‘historical reality.’ It was argued that ultimate reality and his- 
torical reality are not separable kinds of reality ; that ultimate 
reality must manifest itself continuously in the realm of historical 
reality ; that, consequently, values are realized in a living ‘now,’ 
which transcends the temporal distinctions of past, present, and 
future; and that in this living present reality is expressed. It 
was maintained that past and future have real meaning only as 
contained in the concrete, over-historical present. Objections to 
this view were regarded as resting: (1) on a confusion of the 
qualitative and quantitative concepts of reality; (2) on an illegit- 
imate extension of the notion of terrestrial evolution to the whole 
meaning of reality. It was insisted that the very notion of prog- 
ress implied timelessly valid norms of progress. It was sug- 
gested that there might be a real meaning in progress, while yet 
the notion that ultimate reality progresses in its intrinsic values 
may be illusory. Finite elements of reality may change while 
the unity of values maintains itself invariant. Ultimate reality 
may be a concrete, dynamic unity, ever manifesting itself in the 
processes in and through which finite centres of experience 
realize values, and yet maintaining itself somehow as the 
systematic time-transcending principle of intrinsic values, as the 
unchanging unity of the meanings that are temporally winning 
expression in the realm of finite multiplicity. 

An Introductory Statement of Realism. Brernarp C. Ewer. 

Realism, as an epistemological doctrine, exhibits two divergent 
types. According to one, consciousness is a relation, usually 
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called awareness, between the knower and an external object, and 
all qualitative distinctions attributed to consciousness are properly 
regarded as really located in the objects themselves as essential 
qualities or forms of organization. The principal difficulty with 
this view arises in facts like illusions which seem to inhere in the 
nature of consciousness itself. The second type is representa- 
tionism, according to which the object of consciousness is a state 
of consciousness corresponding to an external reality, — a position 
which slips easily into idealism. To save realism, it is necessary 
to hold both of these positions together, 7. ¢., to say (1) that 
consciousness is directly aware of external things, (2) that it has 
internal qualitative differentiations of which it is also conscious, 
and (3) that these characters appear in varying degrees of relative 
prominence in actual experience. It is not a sound objection to 
assert that awareness of external reality is inexplicable ; and the 
alleged inconsistency between such awareness and the temporal 
duration of intermediate physical processes, ¢. g., light, fails if 
awareness may be retrospective. Where the object of conscious- 
ness is conscious content itself, there is in general no real distinc- 
tion between the two. Denials of this identity serve only to show 
that there may be a superimposed self-consciousness, and so miss 
the point. The best statements about these two characters, 
awareness and conscious content, are furnished by descriptive 
psychology. It is objected that the assertion of such a dualistic 
nature as essential to consciousness is unphilosophical, since there 
is an inevitable presumption in favor of reducing one character to 
the other. To do this, however, is to belie the facts, and simply 
to continue the outstanding differences of epistemological theory. 


The Problem of Sin. H. H. Horne. 


The modern sense of sin is social in character, not ceremonial 
as with primitive peoples, nor individualistic as with the Semites. 
But no school of modern philosophy has as yet adequately inter- 
preted this new phase of the sense of sin. Absolutism proposes 
a solution of the problem of evil that does not sufficiently distin- 
guish physical and moral evil. Pragmatism has not yet treated 
the problem. 
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The question raised by this paper is, Can the problem of sin 
be solved on absolutistic principles and at the same time in accord 
with legitimate pragmatic demands? The general answer to this 
question is in the affirmative. What sort of a world is it in which 
sin occurs? Pragmatism says: (1) a temporal world, (2) a world 
in which a better is possible to men, but is not made actual by 
them ; (3) a world in which the better is conceived as the will of 
God for man ; (4) a world that at any moment is, in so far as man 
is a sinner, short of the best possible world; and (5) a world 
whose moral value fluctuates from moment to moment with the 
deeds of men. 

The body of the paper indicates how, by distinguishing the 
temporal from the eternal order, the position of absolutism can 
be so stated as to include and fulfil these pragmatic demands. 
But such reconciliation between absolutism and pragmatism in 
the problem of sin involves the introduction of the idea of an 
Absolute suffering for the sins of men. Sin is man’s failure to 
embody as much of God’s perfection as he might in ¢..e temporal 
order, and the modern social sense of sin means damage to the 
establishment of the will of the Eternal in the kingdom of the 
temporal. 


Discussion: The Meaning and Criterion of Truth. 

WILLIAM JAMES. 

My account of truth is realistic, and follows the epistemologi- 
cal dualism of common sense. Suppose I say to you: “The 
thing exists,’ —is that true, or not? How can you tell? Not 
till my statement has unfolded its meaning farther is it determined 
as being true, false, or irrelevant to reality altogether. But if 
now you ask, “ What thing ?” and I reply “‘a desk”; if you ask 
‘where?” and I point to a place; if you ask, ‘‘ Does it exist 
‘materially or only in imagination ?”’ and I say “ materially ”’ ; if, 
moreover, I say, “I mean /hat desk,” and then grasp and shake 
a desk which you see just as I have described it, you are willing 
to call my statement true. But you and I are commutable here ; 
we can exchange places; and as you go bail for my desk, so I 
can go bail for yours. This notion of a reality independent of 
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either one of us, taken from ordinary social experience, lies at the 
base of the pragmatist definition of truth. With some such 
reality any statement, to be accounted ‘true,’ must ‘agree.’ 
Pragmatists explain this last term as meaning certain actual or 
potential ‘workings.’ Thus, for my statement, ‘‘ The thing ex- 
ists,”’ to be true of a determinate reality, it must lead me to 
shake your desk, it must explain itself by terms that suggest ‘hat 
desk to your mind, etc. Only thus does it ‘agree’ with shat 
reality, and give me the satisfaction of your approval. <A deter- 
minate reference and some sort of satisfactory adaptation are thus 
constituent elements in the definition of any statement as ‘true.’ 

And you can’t get at the notion of either ‘reference’ or 
‘adaptation’ except through the notion of ‘ workings.’ That the 
‘thing’ is, what it is, and which it is (of all the possible things 
with that wat) are points determinable only by the pragmatic 
method. The wich means our pointing to a locus; the what 
means choice on our part of an essential aspect to apperceive the 
thing by (and this is always relative to what Dewey calls our 
‘situation’); and the ¢hat means our assumption of the attitude 
of belief, the reality-recognizing attitude. Surely these workings 
are indispensable to constitute the notion of what ‘true’ means 
as applied to a statement. Surely anything less is insufficient. 

Our critics nevertheless call the workings inessential, and con- 
sider that statements are, as it were, orn true, each of its own 
object, much as the Count of Chambord was supposed to be 
born King of France, though he never exercised regal functions, 
—no need of functioning in either case! Pragmatism insists, on 
the contrary, that statements are true thus statically only by 
courtesy ; they practically pass for true; but you can’t define the 
particular truth of any one of them without referring to its func- 
tional results. 


J. E. CreiGuton. 

A philosophical account of the nature of truth is possible only 
in the light of a general theory regarding the nature of experi- 
ence. The history of the recent discussion regarding Pragmatism 
illustrates the comparative barrenness of philosophical criticism 
which is not carried on from any systematic point of view. The 
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failure of the pragmatists to define their own standpoint, or per- 
haps to take any definite standpoint at all, is mainly responsible 
for the misunderstandings of which they complain. Neverthe- 
less, although the sensational side of Pragmatism, — the account 
of truth in ‘ practical’ terms, — has been definitely refuted, it is 
possible to regard the pragmatic movement as a protest against 
abstraction, the besetting sin of philosophical constructions. In 
particular, it may be regarded as a protest against a narrow and 
formal view of logical consistency, and therefore as akin in aim 
and spirit to Hegel’s appeal from the abstract distinctions of the 
Understanding to the more concrete standpoint of Reason. 


CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 

The impossibility of defining truth in terms of the verifying 
process comes out clearly in the writings of the pragmatists 
themselves wherever time is in question ; for they are then forced 
to admit that ‘‘ when new experiences lead to retrospective judg- 
ments, using the past tense, what these judgments utter was true, 
even though no past thinker had been led there.” This is 
equivalent to making truth consist in a relation that is there to 
be discovered prior to the process of truth getting. And it isa 
fundamental mistake to take the agreement formula as giving the 
original, natural, instinctive, and obvious meaning of truth; for 
men sought after truth, used the word, knew what they meant, 
and were more or less successful in their search long before they 
were sufficiently self-conscious, and sufficiently sophisticated, to 
understand what the agreement formula means. The natural 
standpoint is far more object-minded, and we get most light on 
the meaning of truth by asking what men are actually after when 
they are seeking truth. As a matter of fact, they are always try- 
ing to anchor a passing experience by getting it in a setting where 
it will ‘stay put.’ It finally appears that this means trying to con- 
ceive a particular experience in the light of its idea, or concrete 
universal, that is, to conceive it in its total context or setting. 
One is trying to read the momentary fact of experience as it 
comes along in its absolutely total experiential setting, such a 
setting being the one in which no item of possible or actual 
experience is left out. The implication is that each particular 
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object of experience has its definite place in that complete con- 
text, which is commonly referred to as the realm of experience. 
When one appeals to experience as giving the test or control of 
truth, it is always experience in this transcendent sense that is 
meant, transcendent, because it is more than my experiences, or 
the sum of all of our experiences, since it must include the pos- 
sible as well as the actual experiences, and also all experiences 
that once were, but no longer are possible experiences. Truth 
means grasping the transient fact in this transcendent context. 
This context is real, and lives in every fact of experience, being 
just the setting that is needed to give the particular experience 
its own significance. There may be, and are, many contexts, and 
one may, as in the special sciences, view a fact in one context 
ignoring all others. None the less the other contexts are part 
of that same fact’s meaning, and to get the truth about it the 
ignored contexts must be restored. So surely as we are entitled 
to refer to experience im pragnanten Sinne, or to an order or 
realm of experience, so surely must we hold that these partial 
contexts have their place in the complete context; and, since the 
particular context is defined by the categories through which 
the object is viewed, this is equivalent to saying that all possible 
categories must have their own organic interconnectedness. Thus 
truth finally means vision in the light of the whole. 


Joun GRIER HIBBEN. 

Pragmatism, when submitted to its own test, is found wanting 
in certain cases. It is obviously inadequate as a theory of truth, 
and this in the following three particulars : 

1. It is inadequate as a working hypothesis. The expedient 
as such is very often found to be a false lead. There are many 
cases of concealed utility which only long stretches of time can 
reveal; moreover, the most significant instances of utility are often 
the result of a combination of a number of separate elements, 
each one of which is in itself absolutely useless. Where the util- 
ity is thus not apparent, it cannot be taken as a practical test of 
immediately necessary choices. Again, in the development of 
science the need has not always created the discovery in order 
to meet it; but the discovery, due wholly to speculative and 
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theoretical interest, has created the need. As instance of this, I 
would cite the discovery of the relation between magnetism and 
electricity, and the consequent inventions of the telegraph, the 
telephone, and electric motors of various kinds. Needs never 
before imagined have been created by the discovery of this new 
world of knowledge. The demand for the cash value of every 
truth forces a result which represents truth at a discount. For 
cash value in general is secured in most cases only through some 
discounting process. 

2. Pragmatism is inadequate because we instinctively subor- 
dinate its testing principle to higher considerations. While 
emphasizing the importance of purposive thinking, we must not 
forget that we must obey the rules of the game. We think 
towards certain desired ends; but it is always under the limita- 
tions of rule and penalty. Professor James is conscious of these 
necessities of thought and reality. He speaks repeatedly of the 
need of a moral order, an eternal order, an ideal order, of the 
coercion of our sensible experiences and of our mental operations. 
Our ‘funded experience’ is not a collection of particular experi- 
ences, but a system of coordinately related parts showing order, 
coherence, universality, and necessity. We not merely ask the 
question, Does it work? but the further question, Why does it 
work? The man who understands best the nature of things and 
their controlling necessities can do most with them practically. 

3. Pragmatism is inadequate because of the limitation of the 
alleged creative function of thought and endeavor. We can force 
things actually to be and to behave according to our wills only 
within limited areas of experience. It is only in a very restricted 
sense that we can be said to make truth. If we are progressing 
towards a more complete unification of the body of our knowl- 
edge, does not the growing coherence and unity indicate an 
underlying ground as well as a desired goal ? 


C. A. STRONG. 

The criticisms I am going to offer on Professor James’s theory, 
unlike those of previous speakers, will (I think I may say) be from 
his own point of view. I accept his epistemological realism, — 
the view that cognition and object are separate existences, — and 
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his disbelief in an existential Absolute whose business it is to 
bring them into relation; I hold with him that the existential 
basis of truth must be sought in the concrete connections which 
join them as parts of a universe. My complaint is that his account 
of these connections is incomplete ; that he mentions only those 
by which cognition and object converge in future consequences, 
and overlooks, (1) the causal relations by which the object, or a 
similar object, has produced the cognition ; (2) the spatial con- 
nections between the object and the cognition, or at least between 
the object and the brain-event with which the cognition varies 
uniformly, connections which hold the cognition even now in 
relation to the object, much as a well-aimed gun is held in rela- 
tion to the mark it is going to hit ; (3) the relation of resemblance 
(or correspondence, or conformity, or relevancy, as you please ; 
I refer to the degree of resemblance actually existing) which 
makes this image the right one among all our images to let loose 
the reaction appropriate to ¢hat object. 

These relations are antecedent to the consequences, and play 
a more important part than they in constituting the existential 
basis of what we call truth. Or rather, as we ought perhaps to 
say, the connections in their totality, including the consequences 
or workings, constitute the existential basis of cognitive reference; 
and truth, as distinguished from this, lies more especially in the 
relation of resemblance or correspondence. 

To say that truth ‘consists in the consequences’ is as if one 
should say that the correctness of a sportsman’s aim is not merely 
proved by, but consists in, his actually hitting the bird. But, 
surely, it consists rather in his holding his gun at a certain angle, 
such that, given the laws of physics, the bullet or shot must pass 
through the body of the bird. The correct aiming comes before 
the hitting, and is possible without it. 

Professor James replies that you cannot define what you mean 
by correct aiming without including the concept of hitting. This 
is true, but it is important to note that the hitting is included as 
a potentiality, and not as an actual performance. Suppose the 
world should come to an end at this moment: would my idea, 
é. g., of Czsar’s assassination on the Ides of March be any the 
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| less true, because by hypothesis it can have no consequences ? 
The example shows that it is only the potentiality of the conse- 
quences that is essential. But this potentiality, when you con- 
sider it, is exactly equivalent to the relations of space and of cor- 
respondence which predetermine what the consequences shall be. 
Truth, then, is antecedent to the consequences, and does not con- 
sist in them. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
The Theory of Good and Evil: A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 


By Hastincs RASHDALL. 2 vols. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 

1907. — pp. ix, 312; xv, 464. 

It is needless to say that the long expected work of Dr. Rashdall will 
receive, on this side of the Atlantic as well as on the other, the interest 
and the attention that it undoubtedly deserves. It is ‘‘ an attempt to 
deal with the chief topics usually discussed in books bearing the title 
‘moral philosophy ’ or ‘ethics’ ’’ in a manual intended chiefly for the 
use of ‘‘ undergraduate students.’’ Its spirit is to be in the main that 
of Green and Sidgwick, ‘‘ neither of whom of course said the last 
word upon the subject.’’ 

The treatise consists of three books: Book I, ‘‘ The Moral Cri- 
terion,’’ in which in the fashion of the text-books rival theories are set 
forth and examined, — Hedonism [first of all !], Rationalistic Utili- 
tarianism, Intuitionism, the Categorical Imperative, and Ideal Utilita- 
rianism [his own theory] ; Book II, ‘‘ The Individual and Society, ’’ 
** which is largely occupied with replies to objections and with the criti- 
cism of views more or less opposed to my own,’’ with chapters on ‘* The 
Hedonistic Calculus,’’-** The Commensurability of Values’’ [a well- 
known Mind article], ‘‘ Self-Realization and Self-Sacrifice,’’ ‘* Voca- 
tion,’’ ‘* Moral Authority,’’ and ‘* Moral Autonomy’’; Book III, 
**Man and the Universe,’’ dealing ‘‘ with metaphysical questions which 
do not admit of an altogether popular treatment,’’ with chapters on 
** Metaphysic and Morality,’’ ‘‘ Free-Will, ’’ ‘* Morality and Evolu- 
tion,’’ and Casuistry.’’ 

After a short introduction, — had it been longer the work itself would 
have been clearer and perhaps shorter, — Psychological Hedonism 
(which Dr. Rashdall, but without Sidgwick’s distinction, practically 
treats as the equivalent of Egoistic Hedonism) is taken up and easily dis- 
posed of by some of the familiar objections. Such elements of truth, 
however, as the author sees in the theory are retained, the chief of these 
being that there is and may be such a thing as the desire for pleasure, 
that we can desire a sum of pleasures, and that we can compare and 
choose between different lots of pleasure, — contentions that become 
the ground of his later position of the commensurability of all values 
and of the Good as having ‘‘elements’’ or parts or aspects that may 
be distinguished and compared. 
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Rationalistic Utilitarianism is then considered. This is for Dr. 
Rashdall practically the Utilitarianism of Sidgwick minus the Sidg- 
wickian ‘ Dualism of the Practical Reason’ and the Sidgwickian Hed- 
onism, it being presumed from Sidgwick’s various failures that a 
** rationalistic ethic cannot be hedonistic.’’ The Moral Consciousness 
of mankind, too, pronounces goodness to have value as well as pleas- 
ure. We have thus arrived [?] at Kant’s position [the treatment of 
Kant is throughout inadequate] that there are two prima facie rational 
ends, Virtue and Happiness. But, again, the Moral Consciousness 
of mankind does not favor the theory that nothing but pleasure [there 
is no more warrant in Rashdall than there is in Sidgwick for treating 
pleasure and happiness as interchangeable] and virtue are intrinsically 
good ; it includes, besides, other elements, ¢. g., Culture and Thought, 
and Volition as well as Feeling. 

Intuitionism is next discussed, partly in the ordinary way as one of 
the theories of conduct, and partly as the outcome of Dr. Rashdall’s 
Sidgwickian attitude to Rationalistic Utilitarianism. He accepts, 
¢. g., the distinction of Philosophical from Common Sense Intuition- 
ism, and also (but without Sidgwick’s ingenious attempt at proof ) the 
Sidgwickian selection of the axioms of Prudence, Rational Benevol- 
ence, and Equity ‘‘as intuitions which really commend themselves 
upon reflection.’’ ‘‘In the acceptance of those axioms as genuine 
moral axioms, Sidgwick has laid the foundations for a reconciliation 
between Intuitionism and Utilitarianism.’’ 

** The general result then . . . is that the true criterion of morality 
is the tendency of an act to promote a Well-Being or efdatuovia which 
involves many other good things besides pleasure among which 
Virtue is the greatest. The value of these elements in human life is 
determined by the Practical Reason intuitively, immediately, or (if 
we like to say so) a priori. All moral judgments are ultimately judg- 
ments as to the intrinsic worth or value of some elements in conscious- 
ness or life.’’ ‘This ‘‘ well-being,’’ it is insisted, is ‘‘made up of 
elements of consciousness, cach of which is itself an object of moral 
valuation’’ [italics mine]. The Intuitionism of the Good is thus 
definitely and deliberately substituted by Dr. Rashdall for the Intui- 
tionism of the Right. ‘‘ The Intuitionists were mistaken in supposing 
that the moral Reason on which they rightly base our ethical judg- 
ments either lays down fixed and exceptionless laws of conduct; or 
issues isolated arbitrary disconnected decrees pro re nata without refer- 
ence to probable results.’’ 

Now this declaration of the unsatisfactory character of a merely 
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Dogmatic or Perceptual Intuitionism is only what we would expect 
from a scholarly thinker like the author. But is he himself so free 
from the taint of an unsystematic intuitionism as he thinks he is? I 
think not. And for the following reasons. (1) It is, as has been 
stated, an integral part of his own theory that the various ‘ elements’ 
in the Good are estimated intuitively and immediately and a friort by 
the Practical Reason. (2) The Intuitional aspect of his Ideal Utili- 
tarianism is not sufficiently differentiated either from Perceptual Intui- 
tionism or from the Moral Sense theory and the entire ‘ Value’ phi- 
losophy of so many recent European thinkers. The chapter on 
‘* Reason and Feeling’’ (another famous Sidgwickian title), which is 
intended to differentiate the ‘ rational’ aspect of his moral judgments 
from the merely esthetic character of the Moral Sense theory, only 
ends by bringing moral and esthetic judgments very closely together. 
(3) Apart from the gvas/ Intuitionism of sentences like the following : 
** No experience will tell us what the good is uniess we include in our 
experience an unavowed judgment of value, and value therefore is the 
ultimate characteristic of the moral judgment, the fundamental idea of 
morality,’’ —the ‘ Value’ philosophy of Dr. Rashdall is nowhere con- 
clusively proved or rationally grounded at any stage of the argument. 

I do not of course, in this connection, feel competent either to affirm 
or to deny that a judgment of value is the ultimate and the determining 
element in any moral judgment, and I willingly admit that, from a 
general speculative or even a common sense point of view (¢. g., about 
the ‘new’ this and the ‘ new’ that, things which of course we ‘ value’ 
in different ways), the ‘ value’ of a course of conduct is often appar- 
ently the only thing we seem able to estimate. But this is not what 
the man does who does his ‘ duty,’ and I do not think that it is the 
highly sophisticated concept of ‘ value’ that is present to the mind of 
the man who reverences his conscience as his king or the man who 
thinks of his duty, —as do nine-tenths of mankind, according to Dr. 
Rashdall, —in terms of religion. Instead of thinking, then, with 
Dr. Rashdall, of our ‘‘ distinctively moral judgments ’’ as ‘‘ our ordi- 
nary judgments of value,’’ I would be inclined to relegate (as does 
Ehrenfels apparently) value to economics, esthetics, epistemology, 
comparative psychology, etc., and ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ to the norma- 
tive aspects of human volition, —a thing that is touched but not 
developed in this treatise. 

‘Our view that acts are right or wrong according as they tend or do 
not tend to promote a Well-Being or e/datuovia or good consisting of 
various elements the relative value of which is intuitively discerned 
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may be called Ideal Utilitarianism.’’ That is to say, Dr. Rashdall’s 
theory, although Utilitarian, goes, in its position that all moral judg- 
ments are ultimately judgments as to the ‘‘ value of ends,’’ altogether 
beyond ordinary Hedonism. ‘The ‘ Utilitarianism’ will perhaps 
suggest that we do estimate actions by their tendency to promote 
human good, while the qualification ‘ideal’ will remind us that the 
good for which we seek is not a conception got by abstraction from a 
number of empirically given experiences of pleasure or pain, but an 
ideal set up by rational judgments of value passed upon all the ele 
ments of our actual experience.’”’ 

So much, then, by way of an attempt to get at Dr. Rashdall’s teach- 
ing, very largely in his own way and very largely in his own words. 
The arrangement of the work as a whole, however, it seems to me, will 
prove almost as perplexing to the average reader or to the junior student 
as the comparative absence of a convincing or independent proof of 
its central contention about value. The longest and most interesting 
portion of Book III is the metaphysical part. And even here what 
we find is not so much asystematic treatment of all the main problems 
of the metaphysic of ethics as a highly impressive treatment of some 
ethical problems in relation to contemporary or recent views upon 
the philosophy of religion, the latter being obviously the region of 
our author’s deepest interest, and that upon which the entire weight 
of his constructions will be seen to rest. The chapter on ‘‘ Morality 
and Evolution,’’ for example, might well have gone elsewhere,— in 
Book I, say, to which the average student will come with his head 
full of presuppositions about Evolution as a sort of Copernicanism 
of the Nineteenth Century. Or it should not have stayed where it is 
without being associated with a thorough metaphysical discussion of 
the concepts of good, evil, adaptation, final cause, optimism, pessi- 
mism, meliorism, development, change, etc. The ‘ Casuistry’’ 
chapter, too, would seem to belong elsewhere,— to a possible section 
(suggested by the title of Book II, ‘‘ The Individual and Society ’’ ) 
on applied Moral Philosophy. Dr. Rashdall has, in fact, abundant 
material for a section on the topic just mentioned, ¢. ¢g., his chap- 
ter on Justice [a luminous chapter containing the roots of a better 
theory of morals than the value theory, 7. ¢., a theory connecting the 
moral judgment with personality, Sidgwick’s lack and Green’s strong 
point], his chapter on ‘‘ Punishment and Forgiveness,’’ that of the 
existing Book II on the belated or abstract topic of ‘‘ Self-Realization 
and Self-Sacrifice,’’ and the idea he mentions in his few words on 
Evolution, that race maintenance requires the elimination of the unfit. 
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A great deal, indeed, of the present Book II, its entire treatment of 
objections and so on, might perhaps have been put in a condensed 
form in Book I, to clarify or justify the treatment of Value and the 
Good. And the existing arrangement gives an almost unintelligible 
prominence to the Pleasure theory, especially when we bear in mind 
the fact that it is thrown out of his own Ideal Utilitarianism. Dr. Rash- 
dall might well in fact have explained to the ordinary student how it 
came into ethics at all, for its ‘‘ frank naturalness’’ and its ‘‘ extreme 
simplicity’’ are no valid reasons. They do not do away with that 
opposition between virtue and pleasure which is as old as the story 
of the Fall or of the Choice of Hercules. 

Then, as compared with Book III, Book I is certainly too short. 
It might well contain indications of the origins and the limits and the 
natural scope of the different theories, instead of merely presenting 
them in a quasi-dialectic or artificial thought construction. And its 
omission of the Evolutional and the Sociological theories of morals 
affects not only the matter of the volumes but the form of the whole 
and the central argumentation about value. Dr. Rashdall, for example, 


cannot and does not really abide by his attitude toward the Evolution 
theory, — that it belongs more to Anthropology and Sociology, etc., 
than to ethical theory and the history of philosophy. He admits that 
its facts ‘‘ may contain instruction for the philosopher.’’ And the 
effect of Evolution on the Value theory, in view of the teaching of 
men like Nietzsche, Harnack, and others, is surely a subject to which 
he might have given some careful attention. 

Then, like Sidgwick (who merely quoted the opinion of someone to 
this effect), Dr. Rashdall seems to think of Sociology in the purely 
external way, as ‘‘ tending to break up into a group of Sociological 
Sciences.’’ This attitude takes almost no recognition of the effect of 
the concept, faulty as it is, of the social organism upon our English 
moral philosophy from the days of the Essay of Professor Jones in the 
Seth-Haldane volume to those of Mackenzie, Stephen, Alexander, 
Bosanquet, and many others. Sociology, even of the biological and 
the psychological description, has rendered obsolete or at least merely 
relative the distinction between Self-Realization and Self-Sacrifice. 
It also throws important light, ¢. ¢g., upon the supposed derivation of 
Altruism from Egoism to which Dr. Rashdall expresses his general 
adherence, and, — what is more important for his book, — upon the 
relations of the ‘ valuations’ of the individual to those of the (religious) 
community to which he ultimately appeals. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that it is the speculative or the 
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concluding portion of the treatise that will excite the greatest general 
and special interest. The impressions produced by it upon the mind 
differs altogether from those awakened by the earlier books. Here it is 
the Oxford Idealist who speaks out of a fullness and resourcefulness 
due to his consciousness of standing at last upon his own ground. It 
is just as if Sidgwick had rewritten for us his Methods of Ethics in 
terms of the philosophy of postulates that is drawn across the very last 
of his last editions. The first thing with which we are gratified is the 
formulation of a sound and justifiable position in respect of the familiar 
controversy as to the dependence or the non-dependence of ethics 
upon metaphysics. Metaphysic and Morality, we are told, are con- 
nected because (1) a true account of Morality involves metaphysical 
postulates, (2) some of the conclusions of Metaphysic are of impor- 
tance for Morality, (3) Moral Philosophy supplies data to Metaphysic. 
The postulates of ethics, the facts of the ethico-religious consciousness 
(we shall immediately see how closely he identifies ethics and religion) 
which Dr. Rashdall deems of supreme importance to general construc- 
tive philosophy are substantially the /deentrias of Kant,— Freedom, 
t. ¢., the reality of a finite individual self to whom, as their cause, 
actions may be attributed, God as the Mind and Will in which the 
Absolute Moral Ideal exists (for it cannot exist nowhere, he contends), 
Immortality as a postulate of the belief in a rational world order or in 
God. And then, although this half of his subject is by no means so 
adequately treated as the other, a ‘‘ fourth postulate,’ the reality of 
evil, the ‘‘ negation of optimism, the assertion that not everything in 
the Universe is very good, and that the distinction between good and evil 
belongs to the real nature of things and not merely to appearance.”’ 
There is of course nothing new about the Theism and the Pluralism 
of these positions. They were present in the author’s well-known 
‘« stroke ’’ essay (one of the best in the book, along with that of the 
‘« bow,’’ Professor Stout) in the ‘‘ Oxford Eight’’ volume. The ideal- 
istic theory of Being on which they repose both there and here, the 
cosmic idealism that prevents his present ethical argument for the ex- 
istence of God from being construed as a mere argument from thought 
to being (open, say, to the difficulties of the ‘ correspondence theory ’ 
of Mr. Joachim) is, however, a reason against associating Dr. Rash- 
dall’s philosophy of postulates with that of Pragmatism, as popularly 
understood, although his anti-Intellectualism is at one with the Per- 
sonal Idealism or the Humanism associated with Pragmatism. Still it 
is just possible even that the philosophy of religion of the future may 
have to incorporate elements of truth from the transcendent or the 
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super-moral Absolute of Mr. Bradley and his associates along with some 
of Dr. Rashdall’s Pluralistic results. For if there is one thing that is 
not perfectly cleared up in Dr. Rashdall’s philosophy of postulates, it 
is the relation of the Idealistic faith that the distinctions we are com- 
pelled to make about experience owe their existence to the Universal 
Mind, to the relativity philosophy of such a sentence as the following : 
‘«'That all human knowledge is inadequate to express the true nature 
of ultimate Reality will be admitted by metaphysicians of almost all 
schools,’’ and to some of his declarations about the ‘‘ defective nature ’’ 
of our moral ideas. Morality may, in other words, be from the stand- 
point of speculative theology much more of a merely human affair than 
Dr. Rashdall makes it out to be. 

And now for the specific relations that for Dr. Rashdall exist between 
Ethics and Philosophy and Religion. Like Dr. McTaggart, he practi- 
cally comes before the world with the position that the greatest service 
of Philosophy or Idealism is to be found in the matter of the founda- 
tions it lays for the religious interests of mankind. And just as Dr. 
Martineau’s 7yfes might be regarded as in its day an important piece 
of Apologetic for Theism, so may the Zheory of Good and Evil be 
regarded as one of the most important of recent apologies for Christian- 
ity. It was essential, we remember, to Dr. Rashdall’s theory, that the 
Good should be seen to consist of various elements of well-being, each 
of which was itself an object of moral valuation, —a position that 
exposes him not only to the difficulty of expressing ‘‘ objective rela- 
tions of conscious mind’’ (the term is Sidgwick’s) like Truth and 
Beauty and Culture and Volition in terms of his Hedonistic or Value 
Calculus, and to the difficulties of a merely Perceptual Intuitionism, but 
also to the more serious difficulty of providing for the authority or the 
objectivity of the moral standard. This is a difficulty that was noticed 
by the careful Sidgwick in the following words: ‘‘ In the recognition 
of conduct as ‘right’ is involved an authoritative prescription to do 
it; but when we have judged conduct to be good, it is not yet clear 
that we ought to prefer this kind of good to all other good things ; 
some standard for estimating the relative values of different ‘ goods’ 
has still to be sought.’’ Now nowhere in his two volumes does Dr. 
Rashdall find an authoritative or objective standard for estimating 
either the good or different goods, short of the moral will or the 
revealed moral will of the Deity. In one place at least he speaks (with 
Mr. Moore) of the ‘ good’ as indefinable, but in other places, and 
generally, as having no meaning apart from its elements, which men, 
of course, will value to the end of time in theirown way. Only in his 
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moral theology do we get the authority and objectivity demanded by 
any tenable theory of morals. ‘‘ The belief in God, though not (like 
the belief in a real and active self ) a postulate of there being such a 
thing as morality at all, is the logical presupposition of an objective 
or absolute Morality.’’ 

Now, however interesting and important this dictum may be, in 
many respects, it must nevertheless be regarded as a confession of the 
author’s failure to do what he set out to do, —to give the student of 
ethics a tenable or a working theory of the meaning and authority of 
the terms right and wrong, etc. Even if we defend him by saying 
that his solution of the moral criterion is the Revealed Will of God,— 
at least a theory and perhaps in one form or another the theory of the 
greatest number of men,— we must remember that it was only the 
moral ideal that enabled him to maintain the supremacy of the Chris- 
tian Religion as the religion containing the most complete ‘ identifica- 
tion’ of the ‘ Will of God’ with the ‘ ethically best.’. And apart from 
this point of the present or the future of liberal religion being con- 
nected with an independent theory of the moral ideal, Dr. Rashdall 
seems to have discovered by accident, as it were, the fact that: ‘‘ The 
true ideal of human nature is undoubtedly the ideal which has been 
expressed by the word Autonomy. ‘The ideal is that each individual 
should do what in the exercise of his own consciousness he sees to be 
right.’’ It is true that he adds that the ‘‘ education of the moral con- 
sciousness up to this level’’ is only possible through the action of a 
strong social conscience, but it is not clearly enough recognized by 
him that this social or religious consciousness is in turn bound up 
with a legislative or normative conception of personality,— beyond 
which it would seem that ethics gwa ethics need not vitally concern 
itself to go. Dr. Rashdall could, in other words, have made good in 
a preface or an appendix all the points he makes (and with reason) 
about the actual connection in the case of the majority of mankind of 
moral with religious ideas, and about the improvement that would 
take place in their books, if philosophers could only bear this in 
mind, or at least recognize it as a fact ; and then go on, as do books 
on economics, say, to consider man from one single point of view, 
the e¢/hica/ in his case, the case in point. In this case his value 
theory and his theory of the authority of the moral standard would 
have been reconstructed from the first of his four postulates rather 
than the second, and we should have had from him an ethical work 
proper instead of one,— for which of course we are more than grateful, 
—upon the contribution of ethics and ethical considerations to 
general philosophy. 
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Enough has doubtless been said to represent the contents and the 
scope of these two accomplished and suggestive volumes. Wer vieles 
bringt wird manchem etwas bringen, and Dr. Rashdall has really given 
to both junior and senior students, and to the general intelligent 
reader of the day, —to the person, say, who is anxious to read some- 
thing incorporating the older Intellectualism of the Idealists with the 
Voluntarism of the Pragmatists, — a veritable magazine of reflection. 
His work, too, is a noble monument to the industry and the breadth 
of mind of an academic teacher who has attempted not merely to 
criticise, as do some recent books of the same high level, the teaching 
of Green and his school, but to combine this with other traditional 
views and with newer views. And the fact of its continuing the work 
of the rapprochement of English Idealism and English Empiricism, 
begun by both Green and Sidgwick, renders it valuable and interest- 
ing not only to Englishmen but to all future students of British philos- 
ophy. Asa sort of fusion, however, of the teaching of Green and of 
Sidgwick, his own Value theory cannot pass muster, I fear, without a 
far more penetrating study of the presuppositions and limitations both 
of the doctrines of these men, particularly Sidgwick, and of the entire 
Value philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. Meinong and Ehrenfels, 
for example, do not seem to be mentioned at all, although Simmel is 
frequently referred to. And although a prominent post-Kantian like 
Hartmann receives a good deal of attention in connection with such 
points as Autonomy and Heteronomy and the doctrine of a super- 
moral Absolute, it seems strange that Dr. Rashdall’s Ritschlian and 
Voluntaristic sympathies did not lead him to give more attention to 
the views of Lotze on the Good and on the world of worths. 


W. CALDWELL. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


Asthetik: Psychologie des Schinen und der Kunst. Zweiter Teil: 
Die dsthetische Betrachtung und die bildende Kunst. Von THEODOR 
Lipps. Hamburg und Leipzig, Voss, 1906.— pp. viii, 645. 


Part I of this work, Grundlegung der Asthetik, which appeared in 
1903, was noticed in this Review (Vol. XIII, pp. 677 ff.), and I 
may refer to that notice for a characterization of the general stand- 
point and method. The present volume devotes a hundred pages to 
a further exposition of general principles, and the remainder to a 
study of the plastic and spatial arts. There is abundant evidence of 
penetrating analysis, subtle discrimination, and suggestive comment. 
There is a detailed study of the various fundamental or type forms of 
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curves employed in architecture, ceramics, and tectonics, along the 
lines marked out in the author’s earlier studies in Formdsthetik, with 
more general discussion of other features in the arts studied, much of 
which commends itself at first blush. But it is an extraordinary pro- 
cedure to present the reader with twelve hundred pages of material 
without an index, and containing scarcely a single allusion to any 
other treatment of any part of the theme. It is true that the work 
may claim to be largely the development and application of a single 
central conception, ‘ Zinfiihlung,’ rather than such a comprehensive 
discussion of various possible factors in zsthetic experience as would 
compel a comparison and sifting of other theories. Nevertheless, 
‘ Einfiihlung’ is not the exclusive property of the author. Nor is it 
certain that the values possessed by certain outlines and methods of 
distribution or support of masses, are so simple in their constitution 
as the author’s analysis would indicate. The exposition is plausible 
until the reader begins to think of other factors which have historically 
entered into the production of certain styles of architecture. Then 
he wishes that the author would give some indication as to how far 
the theory presented is intended to be exhaustive or exclusive, how 
far it is supported by other estheticians and by the actual test of use, 
and how far it is regarded as original with the author. ‘The art con- 
sciousness is much like the moral consciousness in one respect: Some 
of our morality can be rationally justified and psychologically analyzed, 
and some of it has a considerable residuum of the customs of earlier 
days which were possibly started in an accidental fashion and finally 
got value because of use and wont. So some features of architecture 
and tectonics represent survivals of what was merely accidental, so 
far as any zsthetic value was concerned. 

In the first section, on ‘‘ A°sthetic Contemplation and the Work of 
Art,’’ especial attention is given to the part played by ‘activity’ in 
the zsthetic consciousness. ‘Zinfiih/ung’ implies feeling, and feeling 
must be toned as pleasant or unpleasant. But pleasant and unpleasant 
are qualities attaching to activity. ‘‘I never feel pleasure or the 
opposite absolutely, but when I feel pleasure or the opposite, I always 
feel myself inwardly active, in the way or with the peculiar character 
which the words pleasant and unpleasant mean.’’ ‘‘ The activity 
feeling is the fundamental feeling (Grundgcfiihl, Basis, Substrat ) 
for pleasure and the unpleasant, just as color or tone sensations are the 
fundamental sensations for brightness and darkness sensations, or for 
those of high and low in pitch. ‘The author then goes on to argue 
that the cognitive processes, forming opinions, believing, judging, 
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involve no ‘activity’ and therefore no pleasure. It may ‘‘ take activ- 
ity to reach a judgment,’’ but this means that ‘‘ the judgment itself is 
not itself activity.’”” There may be pleasures in the process of reach- 
ing the judgment or in succeeding, but not in the judging itself. This 
seems to the reviewer an artificial isolation of the believing-judging 
process. The aim of the author is toward a distinction between 
esthetic value and cognitive validity. But is not the peculiar quality 
of validity to be located on the content side? In the judgment, 
‘« This is true,’’ I have doubtless abstracted the content of my judg- 
ment from all my own feelings, or even from my own role in forming 
the judgment. I do not incorporate any emotional or volitional ele- 
ment. But this very process of abstracting or universalizing may 
involve the most strenuous purpose. I ‘try hard’ to give a ‘cool’ 
or disinterested opinion. And it is difficult to see the justification for 
cutting out the act of ‘assent’ from the whole process in which it is 
one stage. Granting for the sake of argument that esthetic value dees 
signify a certain expanding life, that it lies in the object just because 
it is put there by an active, striving self, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that there may not be a striving which does not put itself into its 
objects. Validity is more abstract than value. 

The ‘isolation’ of the esthetic object, its objectivity, its relation 
to reality, are suggestively treated. One aspect of the last is what the 
author terms the ‘‘ principle of zsthetic negation.’’ ‘The artist omits 
this or that aspect because his particular branch of art has no means 
of presenting it. The principle is, of course, not novel, but it is 
employed and illustrated instructively. The universal aim of art is ‘‘ to 
put life into a sensuously given object in such fashion that we may 
find and feel it there immediately, may experience and enjoy it”’ 
(p. 121). Each art realizes this end so far as its technique admits. 
Sculpture in the round gives the form, but cannot give the space, the 
environment, the light and air. Painting can give light and air, but 
has its own ‘‘ negations.’’ It negates, to some degree at least, the 
individual ; the individual is subordinated to a whole. The various 
effects reached by curves, as illustrated with a hundred and fifty-nine 
figures, are analyzed, and their general principle is formulated as fol- 
lows: ‘* Those forms are esthetically valuable in which we feel our- 
selves freely active ; those are zsthetically undesirable in which we 
feel ourselves cramped or disturbed in the freedom of our activity.”’ 
This gives rise to the conception of ‘‘ zsthetic mechanics’’: ‘‘ Those 
forms are zesthetically valuable which are mechanically intelligible of 
themselves.’’ The ancient forms stand for forces which are given, as 
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it were, once for all at the beginning and complete their operation 
where the line ends. The ‘‘modern”’ line arises from a successive 
introduction of moving forces. Later chapters treat of technical arts, 
in their general principles, in their language, in the relation of their 
matter and form, in the kinds of symbolism they use, and of decora- 
tive art and ornamentation in its various fields. 

The work is one that no student of zsthetics can neglect. The 
interpretative value of much of the material does not stand or fall 
with the acceptance of the author’s principles as the exclusive princi- 
ples. And finally, if the author has not seen fit to lighten the reader’s 
labors in the ways suggested at the outset of this notice, he has done 
much to atone for his omissions by expressing his thought in clear and 


luminous style. 
James H. Turrts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


American Philosophy: The Early Schools. By 1. WoopsripGe 
Ritey. New York, Dodd, Mead, & Company, 1907. — pp. x, 594. 


It was the fortune, good or bad, of the present writer to be the first to 

go, ‘‘like a modern Diogenes Laertius, through the country, in the 
philosophical cloak, to glean the scattered traditions of the past,’’' 
and to publish, in the French language, the first é¢ude @ ensemble on 
Philosophy in America.* It is but natural, therefore, that he should 
take a special interest in any subsequent work on the same subject, | 
written by a competent author, since, from the very nature of the case, 
such a work must needs supply either a corrective or a supplement to 
his own previous ‘ Essay.’ 
3 Ours was largely a pioneer work, if the word may not appear too 
ied pretentious ; short summaries and partial studies of great value, as is 
| well known, existed already, but there was as yet no work ‘ d’ensem- 
ble.’ No organized system of roads, to use the simile, had been broken 
through the maze of speculative growth which had arisen on the 
American soil from the seeds blown across the Atlantic from European 
fields. The purpose of the author of Za philosophie en Amérique was 
to attempt to contrive some system of footpaths through that maze, 
which an eventual successor, who should prove a better engineer, could 
not fail to enlarge to an interdependent system of good roads and broad 
drives, for the convenience of later explorers and amateur students. 
It must seem now that that expectation has been fulfilled by the ap- 
pearance of the work of Dr. Woodbridge Riley. 


' American Philosophy, p. 3. 
La philosophie en Amérique, by E. L. van Becelaere, 1903. 
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The ‘ Essai historique,’ the latter remarks, was ‘‘ expository rather 
than critical’’; it was purposely so. The author, belonging, as one 
may anticipate, to the school of theistic objectivists, and more particu- 
larly to the Scholastico-Thomistic type of philosophers, felt that, in 
view of the unshakable a frior? notions that prevail in the minds of so 
many, any criticism, however intrinsically sound, along the lines of 
the system to which he has given his spontaneous and deliberate alle- 
giance, would, in the eyes of many unconsciously biased readers, have 
hopelessly marred his account and destroyed the value of his exposi- 
tion. Critically, there was ‘a world to say’; practically, it was 
thought best to refrain, and to offer ‘ plain cooking’ rather than a 
‘spiced dish.’ 

That the work, such as it was, left ample room for a more complete 
and thoroughgoing study, even as an exposition, is a fact that was 
obvious enough from the contents of the book. Addressed primarily 
to an audience who were, as Europeans commonly are, ignorant of 
almost everything concerning American thinking, and who were, 
moreover, presumably not very anxious to go too deeply into the 
matter, such limitations were inherently necessary. Of course, an 
American, writing for Americans, would have been expected to pro- 
duce a work of a more encyclopedic and exhaustive character, just 
such a one, in fact, as Dr. Riley has at last given us. 

There is, however, an additional personal remark of the author, 
about which we beg permission to make some reservation, when he 
speaks of the ‘‘ French Catholic’s air of bewilderment at the vagaries 
of Calvinism,’’ and his astonishment at ‘‘the refined New-England 
school, through whose veins slowly coursed a mixture of ink and ice 
water.’’ We must confess that this imputation of ‘‘ bewilderment ’”’ 
and ‘‘ astonishment ’’ did actually bewilder and astonish us somewhat. 

Simple-minded indeed ought to be considered the minister of any 
denomination, in whom even a short experience will not have worn 
off any tendency to become bewildered and astonished at any vagaries 
inspired by religious exaltation or fanaticism. Besides, to purely 
philosophical phenomena the same principle may also apply, and it 
should be enough to recall to the mind of the reader the humorous 
remark of the French scientist Dumas: ‘‘ In presence of a scientific 
fact, a real philosopher is capable of anything.’’ Philosophers them- 
selves would probably grant that. 

We claim, therefore, the right to ‘‘ save our exception ’’ to the above 
statement of Dr. Riley. While relating the eccentricities, doctrinal 
or other, of the divines of New England, we did write most of the 
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time with, so to speak, ‘a smile on our lips,” — not, however, the con- 
temptuous or conceited smile of the ‘stultus in via sua ambulans,’ but 
the ‘benevolent’ smile which might play on the countenance of any 
observer, at witnessing some strange performance on the part of one 
whom he would, nevertheless, willingly grant to be estimable and 
sane after all ; in fact, just such a mood as is apparent in the pages of 
American writers themselves, like Coit Tyler, Richardson, Sears, and 
others, when referring to the same men and to the same subject. 
These remarks being made in order to clear up some misunderstand- 
ing, they will not impair the good harmony which we assume to prevail 
between Dr. Riley and the writer; we will now betake ourselves to 
the task of analyzing and appreciating the work before us. 

The book is manifestly intended both as a source book and asa 
critical exposition, and may therefore be examined in that double 
capacity. As to the first purpose, we must recognize that the author 
has been highly successful. The special facilities which Dr. Riley 
enjoyed, and his own conscientious and thoroughgoing researches, 
have enabled him to unearth and bring together a considerable mass 
of information, and so to give us a work which is, apparently, as nearly 
exhaustive as the case required. It is possible that some further 
documents may eventually be brought to light, but there is little doubt 
that they will be in the nature of secondary additions or complements 
only. 

Moreover, the way in which the material is handled is also a merit 
of the book, as it makes its reading sufficiently interesting and attrac- 
tive. Clearness in a book of exposition, either historical or doctrinal, 
is a quality on which too much stress can never be laid, and there is 
certainly enough of that in American Philosophy. 

It is the commendable method of Dr. Riley to preface his account 
of each of the phases which he reviews with a short exposition of the 
tenets of the system with which it is identified. This method has the 
merit of delimiting the subject, defining the terms, and familiarizing 
the reader with the nature of the peculiar system of which the account 
is to follow, thus preventing equivocations and misunderstanding. It 
seems to us in, particular, that Dr. Riley has been especially felicitous 
in his delineation of the mental physiognomy of the various thinkers 
whom he introduces to us, such as Ethan Allen, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jefferson, B. Rush, Priestley, Thomas Paine, etc. He depicts them, for 
the most part, in the manner obviously the most trustworthy and the 
least liable to controversy, viz., by letting them speak for themselves 
from their own writings. So that, ‘in summa,’ he may be said to 
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have given us a very substantial and sufficiently interesting account of 
the various phases of American thinking, during the period to which 
he has limited himself in this volume, that of the ‘‘ Early schools,’’— 
practically to about the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

As a source book, therefore, it is certainly a success. As to its merits 
as a text-book, we should not be quite so emphatic. The personal 
views of the author concerning philosophical problems are not very 
distinctly discernible ; his way, however, of characterizing the system 
of Emerson, which he considers as the highest product of American 
thought, and of identifying it with pantheism, which he also professes 
to find in Edwards and many others, together with an apparent 
leaning toward Idealism, will suggest that he is inclined to favor some 
kind of idealistic Monism as the true solution of the riddle of the 
universe. He does not, on the other hand, show a very marked 
sympathy for common-sense realism or other systems more or less 
indirectly connected with orthodox theism, so that, in the main, it 
must be said that his presentation of the doctrine is more or less 
swayed by speculative views that smack somewhat of pantheism, 
although it would be unfair to label him a pantheist, as he nowhere 
definitely adopts such a stand. The result is, that his estimate of 
individual thinkers and schools cannot but be influenced by his per- 
sonal speculative leanings ; and, while this is unavoidable and _ natural, 
it will render the work less acceptable to such as have other preferences 
and inclinations. 

Otherwise, his classifications of authors and the historical connec- 
tion which he establishes between the various schools and thinkers 
seem adequate and well founded. Perhaps, however, it might be 
regretted that, by limiting himself to the early periods of American 
thinking, he has deprived himself, to some extent, of the additional 
light which the final issues reflect on the earlier periods. 

The work is divided into five books, corresponding to the five 
schools which he believes to have divided the allegiance of the early 
American thinkers. After an Introduction that falls into two sec- 
tions, — an ‘‘ Historical Survey ’’ of the field of investigation, and a 
chapter on ‘‘ Philosophy and Politics,’’ showing the relation of the 
political attitude of the Americans to their respective speculative 
affiliations, —he takes up, in the First Book, the question of early 
Puritanism in New England, which is summarily examined, and that 
of the anti-Puritan reaction, which the exclusive domination of the 
former religious tendency was bound to call forth. He introduces 
the latter to us in the person and writings of a man, Ethan Allen, 
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who to the merit of having been the conqueror of Ticonderoga added 
the merit of being a shrewd and penetrating, if also a somewhat crude 
thinker ; in fact, surprisingly clear-headed for the age, and consider- 
ing his own presumably rudimentary education. 

The Second Book deals with early Idealism, which is represented 
by two men of unequal but both of exceptional significance, Samuel 
Johnson, the first president of King’s College (Columbia), and 
Jonathan Edwards, who died as president of Princeton. Both are 
made the object of a thoroughgoing study. Johnson, who was soon 
won over to the Idealism of Bishop Berkeley (in connection with 
their mutual correspondence, Dr. Riley gives us some interesting, 
hitherto unpublished letters), left ‘‘ no palpable trace’’ of his influence 
over the then existing generation. Edwards is accorded a treatment 
proportionate to his own importance in the development of Ameri- 
can thinking, not less than seventy-eight pages being devoted to him. 
The author sympathetically dwells on the exposition of his thinking 
in its three phases, as he views them, of mysticism, idealism, and 
pantheism. To what extent Edwards himself would have enjoyed the 
latter qualification, we cannot say; but it appears likely that many 
scholars would object to it in the name of the Puritan divine himself. 
The question of the ‘ originality’ of Edwards’s Idealism is carefully 
examined and finally declared insoluble. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Deism,’’ the Third Book deals with the 
speculative emancipation of the various colleges, Harvard, Yale, 
King’s College, and Princeton, in a deistic direction. The two chap- 
ters on Philadelphia and Franklin, and Virginia and Jefferson, contain 
very interesting material, ably presented, in connection with the delin- 
eation of those two striking personalities, so intimately associated with 
the independence and early development of the American nation. Here 
the author duly differentiates the brilliant but shallow French Deism, 
which had practically no influence on American thinking, from the 
native Deism, which enjoyed, at that early period, an extensive if not 
very durable influence. Thomas Paine may be considered the personi- 
fication of Deism of the popular stamp. He was a man of little 
original inspiration, but with a talent for forceful and vigorous expres- 
sion that reminds one of the undoubting and unreserved utterances of 
French unbelievers. Deism, however, soon declined ; free-thinking 
aroused not only the distrust, but the dislike of the morally and 
religiously inclined average American ; ‘‘ the clergy rejected it and 
the colleges thrust it out.’’ 

Materialism, the prevailing form of thought in the South, is the 
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object of the Fourth Book. Cadwallader Colden was its first and 
foremost adherent, and is accorded a commensurate treatment; others 
treated at length are Joseph Buchanan, the physician of Kentucky, 
Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, whose anthropological 
materialism ‘*‘ was scarcely comprehended by Americans,’’ Thomas 
Cooper, the disciple and son-in-law of Priestley, and Dr. Ben. Rush, 
‘*the most conspicuous of the American medical materialists of the 
eighteenth century.’’ As a sort of subsidiary planetary system, the 
minor materialists’’’ are next reviewed. 

Realism of the Scottish type, imported to Princeton by John With- 
erspoon, with its subsequent claim of being the typically American 
school of thinking, is introduced inthe Fifth Book. It cannot be said 
that Dr. Riley has any great partiality for the system or for the one 
who introduced it to America; and it is apparent that he does not 
relish the elimination of Idealism, which was the almost immediate and 
natural result of its introduction into this country. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith is not more favorably reviewed. Samuel Miller, the first Ameri- 
can critic of Kant, and Frederick Beasley, ‘‘ with the cry of back to 
Locke,’’ are subsequently taken up. We may be permitted here to call 
attention in passing to the erroneous statement, that ‘‘an opinion was 
falsely ascribed to Aristotle by his misinterpreters, the Schoolmen, that 
sensible fi/ms or species passed off from the object, and, impinging upon 
the senses, make their way into the mind’’ (p. 521). Asa matter of 
fact, neither Aristotle, of course, nor the Schoolmen either, ever held 
such a ridiculous view of ‘‘ films impinging upon the senses’’; as a 
specialist in that domain of Scholastic philosophy, the present writer 
may be permitted to remark that he ought to know. If, in the order 
of sensible vision, the image of an object can be reproduced on the 
retina without any ‘impinging film,’ much more so in the order of 
intelligible vision: no Scholastic ever dreamt of such an interpretation.’ 

The lesser Realists, Nisbet, Law, and Ogilvie, close the series 
and the work. An Appendix, consisting of about thirty additional 
pages of notes and documents, completes Dr. Riley’s somewhat volu- 
minous study. 

The summary which we have given of the work is sufficient to 
show its importance. As a source book, at least, it bids fair to be a 
practically definitive work. It is offered as ‘‘a preliminary study, to 
be followed by others in an historical series,’’ and every one will grant 

'In confirmation of this contention, I may refer Dr. Riley to my article on 
‘**Saint Thomas’s Philosophy of Knowledge,’’ PHiLosoruicaL Review, Vol. XII, 
especially pp. 620-622 and 624, 625. 
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that with such restrictions as, we think, ought to be made, it is a truly 
valuable beginning, and will wish that in subsequent editions the same 
excellent qualities may appear, minus some objectionable features. 

E. L. vAN BECELAERE. 


GEORGETOWN, Ky. 


Source Book in Ancient Philosophy. By Cuarces M. BAKEWELL. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. — p. xii, 395. 


This book is a collection in English translation of what Professor 
Bakewell considers the most significant documents illustrating the his- 
tory of Philosophy from Thales to Plotinus. Its primary aim is to 
supplement the instruction in this subject by text-book or lecture by 
bringing the student into touch with the original sources, so far as 
that is possible in translation and within the compass of a single 
volume. Many teachers must have felt the need of sucha book. ‘The 
standard source book in this field, Ritter and Preller’s Historia Phi- 
losophia Grace, gives all its texts in the original, and although, of 
course, along with many other works, indispensable to the scholar, 
contains much that is of little value to the average undergraduate. 
On the other hand, good English translations of ancient philosophical 
texts are not always available and are, in any case, scattered through 
many volumes. With the practical aim in mind of meeting the needs 
of the larger number, Professor Bakewell has omitted all documents 
relating merely to the lives and writings of the philosophers, and has 
selected only those relating to their opinions. He has made a further 
selection from among these. In this way he has succeeded in bringing 
within the limits of a book shorter by two hundred pages than the 
Historia of Ritter and Preller some of the choicest and most represen- 
tative passages illustrating philosophical opinion during the period 
covered. And this has been done in the main without producing the 
impression of scrappiness. The passages are, as a rule, sufficiently 
full. It isa book which may be read with pleasure on its own account. 

Concerning the choice of passages opinions will naturally differ. 
On the whole, they seem to me to have been well chosen for their 
purpose, and the balance to have been well maintained in their distri- 
bution. To the fragments of and concerning the Pre-Socratics, includ- 
ing the Atomists and Sophists, are assigned 85 pages; to Socrates, 
including the whole of Plato’s Apology, 56 pages; to Plato, 69; to 
Aristotle, 52; to the Epicureans and Stoics, including the Roman 
Stoics, 71 ; and to Plotinus, 53. The relatively large amount of space 
given to Plotinus is explained and temporarily justified by the general 
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inaccessibility of his writings to English readers and the common mis- 
understanding of his doctrines. The most serious defect is the entire « 
absence of anything from the Greek sceptics. This is the more sur- 
prising in that some prominence is given to Stoic and Epicurean dis- 
cussion of the process of knowledge and criteria of truth. This defect 
will no doubt be remedied in a second edition, even if room has to be 
made by omissions elsewhere. It seems a pity, too, that no account 
should be given of the metaphysics of the Stoics, with its doctrine of 
the Pneuma, or of their psychology of the passions. The extant frag- 
ments of pre-Socratic philosophers are pretty fully represented ; but 
why should a secondary source be used for Empedocles’s theory of 
vision (p. 47), when he has himself described it in a well-known and 
picturesque passage (Diels, fr. 84)? And why should no reference 
be made to the cosmology of the Pythagoreans, which has at least as 
much historical interest as many of the early scientific speculations 
which are here recorded? As it is, Pythagorean doctrine, except for 
the late ‘Golden Words,’ is represented here only by two passages 
from Aristotle, important passages certainly, yet not perhaps wholly 
objective ; at any rate a genuine Pythagorean like Philolaus conveys 
a different impression on so fundamental a point, for instance, as the 
relation of the original number doctrine to the doctrine of opposites. 
The question what to select from such authors as Plato and Aristotle 
must have presented no little difficulty, and not every one will agree 
that it has been successfully surmounted. One misses, for example, in 
Plato such doctrines as those of reminiscence, the immortality of the 
soul, and futurg retribution, and in Aristotle his theories of nature, of 
the state, and of art. But the selections appear to have been well 
considered ; they contain in Plato the great passages, — without refer- 
ence to chronological order, — from the Phedrus, Philebus, Timaus, 
Parmenides, and Republic bearing on the doctrine of Ideas and the 
supreme aim of life, and in Aristotle a chapter of first principles, 
another on psychology, and a third on ethics. To have given more 
would have required either more space or a shortening of the passages 
here given, and no doubt there were serious objections to either course. 

The translations are by various hands. Many of them are standards 
and well known, others already printed but less familiar, others again 
appear here for the first time. Of the last are Professor Bakewell’s 
own translations of most of the early fragments, of the Apology of 
Plato in full, and of portions of Aristotle ; also Dr. Fuller’s transla- 
tions from Plutarch and Plotinus. A fine-comb criticism would 
perhaps bring out minor inaccuracies. I can only say that, after 
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examining a score or so of passages in the new translations, I have 
found nothing worse than a possible ambiguity (as p. 360, where 
** space in the intelligible world is represented by logical implication ”’ 
means, not that it is logically implied that space is represented there, 
but that what corresponds to it there is logical implication, the being 
of one thing in another) or slight infelicity (as p. 361, where the ar¢ 
of yetpovopia is rendered ‘ gesticulation ’ instead of ‘ mimicry’ or ‘ pan- 
tomime ’), and that renderings which at first seemed doubtful have later 
proved, in my judgment, correct or, at least, defensible. Indeed, 
most of the new translation seems to me excellent. The severest 
criticism on the translations admitted attaches to Yonge’s rendering 
of the doctrines of Epicurus from Diogenes Laertius, especially the 
passage relating to the method of knowledge, which is here made 
nonsense. The sources for Epicurus should be reéxamined and 
freshly translated. Whether Hammond’s translation instead of Wal- 
lace’s should not have been used for the passages from Aristotle’s De 
anima, is an open question ; it may be noted that since this work was 
published a new rendering has appeared, by R. D. Hicks, which is 
more literally exact than either. Piety to a friend’s memory was 
what, apparently, led to the adoption of two metrical translations by 
the late Thomas Davidson, that of the Pythagorean ‘Golden Words,’ 
and that of the ‘poem’ of Parmenides. They do but give us, how- 
ever, the semblance of poetry without its substance, and look out of 
place in a volume where Empedocles and even Lucretius appear in 
prose. The translation of Parmenides is remarkable in its way, but it 
takes up in this form a good deal of valuable space, and is really less 
effective than a prose translation like Burnet’s. 

As a minor point of criticism, I should like to express a mild protest 
against the idiosyncracy, interrupting eye-movement and necessitat- 
ing new habits of attention and inattention, of making the references 
to the foot-notes which give the original sources of the citations after 
the first word of each passage, instead of before the passage or, as is 
the better custom, at the end. The references themselves I have 
generally found correct, but those to Plotinus vary perplexingly, if 
one does not happen to have the editions cited, especially where a 
book is referred to as a chapter or section (p. 371, Zan. V. § 2, for 
V,2§1; V. §4, for V, 4§1; p. 372, V. §1, for V, 1 § 6; p. 373, 
V. §1, for V, 1 § 7; p- 378, I. § 7, for I, 8, § 7). Further, it is to 
be regretted that Diels’s numbering and clumsy arrangement of the 
fragments of Heraclitus has been adopted instead of the certainly 
not worse order and more familiar numbering of Bywater. Finally, 
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I would raise the question whether the book might not be made more 
helpful as a source book if, without neglecting the many, some regard 
were paid also to the few who have in them the royal seed of scholar- 
ship? What I mean is this, that it might well include an Introduc- 
tion,— I have in mind the kind of thing, though on a less elaborate 
scale, that one finds, ¢. g., in Lee’s Source Book of Engtish History, — 
giving definite information concerning the sources for the study of 
ancient philosophy, the extant writings of the philosophers, the 
doxographers, etc., together with the best modern editions, transla- 
tions, and aids; that where the citations in the book represent only 
certain of the teachings of the philosopher or school, the fact should 
be noted and indications given as to what the more important, at 
least, of the neglected aspects are, and where they may be found; and 
that, in addition to an index of names, there should also be an index 
of topics. This would doubtless add somewhat to the bulk of the 
volume, and possibly slightly to its cost, but it would also, I think, 
greatly enhance its value. It is so good and useful a book that it 
deserves to be made, if possible, still better and more useful. 


H. N. GARDINER. 
COLLEGE. 
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Uber die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wissenschaften. 
Von A. MEINONG. Leipzig, R. Voigtlanders Verlag, 1907. — pp. vi, 
159. 

This book is made up of a series of articles which have appeared in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik. \t constitutes a 
defense of Meinong's views and a further explanation of his new science, 
‘Gegenstandstheorie." Such an explanation was needed, for with some 
discriminating criticism has been combined a considerable amount of mis- 
understanding, and this despite the fact that, whatever we may say of the 
validity of his views, his main contentions are clear and demand consid- 
eration. 

It was to be expected that his claim for the existence of a class of 
objects which, because of our ‘‘ prejudice in favor of the real’’ (all existing 
sciences, with the exception of parts of mathematics, being concerned with 
the real), are ‘‘ homeless,’’ and should therefore have a science of their own, 
would meet with little sympathy, especially when this science, according 
to specifications, includes the unreal and the impossible. At this time, 
when Science is having all she can do to take care of her multitudinous 
children, and when Philosophy, in some of her main tendencies at least, is 
counselling a somewhat drastic treatment of this overplus as useless and 
illegitimate, it is not surprising that such a claim should raise the cry of 
‘useless knowledge’! That, for instance, —to take the illustration which 
Meinong is continually using, — he should insist that there is a distinction, 
on the one hand, between colors as odjects and color presentations, which 
are mental facts, and, on the other hand, between these objects and the 
physical equivalents of colors, which are material facts, is, in itself, not 
remarkable. But to insist further that the propositions about colors, as 
objects, belong to a third science different from either of the ‘real’ 


sciences, psychology or physics, must seem, and has seemed to many, a 


useless development of distinctions. To this cry of ‘useless knowledge,’ 


however, Meinong has replied in the spirit, and with the weapons, char- 
acteristic of the best (or worst, according to the point of view) in German 
scholarship. His comprehensive view of the methods of the sciences, 
which has enabled him to show that, apart from any question of the abstract 
and ideal demands of science, of knowledge for its own sake, it is pre- 
cisely these propositions about non-existent and impossible objects which 
have many times in the history of science been most important in deter- 
mining the truth about the real, is in striking contrast to other hasty 
and over-confident judgments as to what is, and what is not, ‘useless 
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The second phase of his main contention, that the knowledge of these 
objects is of a ‘ peculiar’ kind, is a frior?, has met with scarcely more sym- 
pathy. There are many who will agree, and indeed have agreed, with him 
that, if by @ friord is meant independent of experience in the narrower 
sense of perception, — and he assures us that the term is used merely in 
the negative sense of knowledge free from experience as far as the judg- 
ment is concerned, and that he does not mean that the constituents of the 
proposition are necessarily known independently of perceptual experience, 
—then many of the judgments of relation among ideas, as for instance in 
mathematics, are non-experiential and a priori. The formidable array of 
reasonings with which he supports this thesis in the present work should, it 
would seem, if such argument were still necessary, convince us that the 
establishment of the validity of propositions in geometry does not depend 
upon the ferception of the relations established. It is, as Meinong has 
shown, irrelevant to observe that the equality of the angles of an equilat- 
eral triangle would not have occurred to any one without inspecting the 
figure itself. The important thing is that the equality is proved, and can 
only be proved by a friori reasoning. 

But the real difficulty arises in connection with his conceptien of the re/a- 
tion of these two forms of knowledge to rea/ity, as it finds expression in the 
proposition, ‘‘ Daseimswissen ist von Natur empirisch, daseinsfreies Wissen 
von Natur apriorisch,’’ and its converse, which he also accepts, that all 
empirical knowledge is knowledge of existents, while all a Jrior? knowledge 
has non-existents as its objects. For it is, in the first place, doubtful 
whether the difference between empirical and a frior? can be reduced to one 
of form of proposition. Existential judgments, as for instance those which 
are the products of inference, frequently contain a frior7 as well as empir- 
ical elements, while judgments which apparently have to do merely with 
the consistency of propositions, with relations, presuppose some reference 
to reality, immediate or remote. 

Meinong, to be sure, denies that reality is implicated in judgments other 
than existential, and his discussion at this point is among the most inter- 
esting in the book, although to the present writer not convincing. The 
judgments of non-existence of impossible objects, such as ghosts, Pallas 
Athena, phlogiston, are for him a grior?, and arise out of insight into im- 
possibility. Thus the proposition, ‘‘ ghosts do not exist,"’ is not to be in- 
terpreted as having reality as its subject and ‘‘ no ghosts"’ as predicate. 
The ideal construct ‘ ghosts’ is the subject and non-existence the predicate, 
the judgment being directed upon something which is not within the sphere 
of reality at all. The fact that the thought that the object ‘ ghost’ is non- 
existent, and the judgment, ‘‘such and such a bit of undetermined reality 
(a shadow, or what not) is not a ghost,’’ are for practical purposes identical, 
should not blind us to the essential difference in the nature of the two judg- 
ments. Similarly, the attempt to reduce the categorical propositions of 


mathematics, ¢. g., geometry, to hypotheticals is, to his mind, no less mis- 
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leading ; it leads in fact’to the sophistry which would logically find expres- 
sion in the proposition that, ‘‘ if an equilateral triangle does not exist, it is 
then not equiangular,’’ when, as a matter of fact, the question of existence 
is not involved. His proposition that all attempts to reduce Sosein to 
Dasein leads to scepticism we can grant, however, only on the assumption 
that reality is to be limited to perception, an assumption which is, to say 
the least, doubtful. 

No less difficult is it to follow Meinong in the second consequence of his 
divorce of the ‘what’ from the ‘that.’ Corresponding to the denial that 
reality is in any way logically implicated in propositions which deal with the 
‘what’ (the Soseiz), it is necessary, in his view, to insist equally upon the 
irrelevance of the psychological presuppositions of these objects and their 
meanings. In his war against all Psycho/ogismus in the theory of knowl- 
edge, he goes so far as to deny that the fact that the ideal objects are pre- 
determined by experience relates them in any way to reality. The ideal 
objects of geometry, the impossible objects of thought (ghosts, phlogiston, 
etc.) have, he admits, a pseudo-existence ; they exist in the mind, are 
predetermined by certain past experiences ; but this inherence in experience, 
this existence in mind, is irrelevant for the knowledge of their intrinsic 
nature, and has nothing to do with real existence. It is here that many 
of Meinong's readers, though compelled to acknowledge that precisely in 
this extreme Zusfitsung of the problem he has done good service, will find 
it necessary to part company with him. That there are some objects of 
knowledge which are ‘daseinsfrei,’ in the sense that judgments about 
their ‘Sosein’ may be passed without explicit reference to reality, is un- 
doubtedly true ; but reality is implied as a more ultimate objective intent, 
and is presupposed in this inherence in psychical content. Should not the 
very fact, that the exigences of the situation required the formation of the 
concept of ‘pseudo-existence,’ have aroused doubt of the reality of the 
situation itself ? 

Meinong admits that his insight into the relation of the ‘what’ to the 
‘that’ leaves much to be desired, and it is to be feared that it will continue 
to remain imperfect so long as he works with his present concepts of experi- 
ence and reality. What is the ultimate nature of our ascription of reality to 
acontent? This is, of course, the point upon which the whole right or 
wrong of Meinong’s contention must turn, and into the discussion of that 
problem we have no intention of entering here. Grant Meinong his primary 
assumption, the ‘ absolute’ theory, that the ascription of reality is a funda- 
mental unanalysable act of consciousness, the perceptual judgment, and 
there are, without question, many objects of thought, with their own mean- 
ings and values, which are ‘daseinsfrei.. To so describe them, and to 
seek to do them justice, would be merely a recognition of facts, and would 
merit the characterization of ‘radical empiricism,'—a term which the 
present writer applied to the standpoint in Untersuchungen zur Gegen- 
standstheorie und Psychologie, and one of which, as Meinong says, ‘‘ it 
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may well be proud."’ But can we grant this assumption, and with it the 
restriction of experience to perception? Apparently not, unless we ignore 
the great variety of ways in which we ascribe reality to a content. But if 
there is no single fundamental act which assigns reality to the mere ‘that,’ 
apart from all relations, then the process of experiencing reality must con- 
sist in a relation of the content in question to other contents. On this 
‘relative’ theory, the distinction between empirical and a frior? could not 
be ultimate, for all forms of discovery and realization must fall within 
experience, in the wider sense of the term. A ‘genetic logic’ would, of 
course, be abhorrent to Meinong ; but it is difficult to see how, without such 
a point of view, he is ever to get the disjecta membra of knowledge 


together again. 
WILBUR URBAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart, Von RUDOLF 

EvuckeN. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1907. — pp. 120. 

This attractive book consists of three lectures, ‘‘ Die seelische Begriind- 
ung der Religion,’’ ‘‘ Religion und Geschichte,’’ and ‘‘ Das Wesen des 
Christentums,’’ which were delivered ata theological Ferienkurs in Jena in 
October, 1906, and give in popular form the application of Eucken’s activ- 
istic Idealism to those highest and ultimate problems of life and of philos- 
ophy, the problems of religion. 

The opening lecture deals with the basis of religion in the soul. The 
author first sets aside two false accounts: the intellectualistic, which bases 
religion upon an insight into the excellence of the structure and constitution 
of the world ; and that which makes religion merely subjective, a mere 
form or product of human feeling. Over against these, — which are not 
adequate to the nature of religion as it actually is, an experience in which 
‘something more than human works in man and lifts him above himself, 
makes a new being of him and opens up to him a new relation to other 
men,’’ — Eucken sets his own principle of the ‘‘ Selbststandigkeit des 
Geisteslebens.'’ This is the central principle of Eucken’s philosophy, and it 
is also the central difficulty of the student of that philosophy. Does it mean 
simply the independence of spiritual life? If so, the question at once arises, 
Independent of what? and the philosophy falls to pieces as a dualism. But 
if it means the se//-dependence (i. ¢., absoluteness) of spiritual life, we have 
a profound and self-consistent philosophy which must be ranked as a form 
of Absolute Idealism ; a philosophy which holds that spiritual life is not 
only the primary, but the sole and all-inclusive, reality of the universe. 

As between these two interpretations, Eucken’s phraseology, — espe- 
cially his frequent application of the terms “‘ iiberlegen "’ and “‘ Uberlegen- 
heit ’’ to spiritual life, — might incline us to the former; but the latter is 
surely the true one. In the first place, it is the only one that does any sort 
of justice to those ethical and religious interests which Eucken has most at 
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heart. Religious feeling, in its first indignant and enthusiastic condem- 
nation of the world, may be dualistic ; but if it reflects, it soon finds that its 
own root is severed unless all existence be a unity, and a unity because 
divinely constituted throughout. In the second place, such an absolutism 
is the goal toward which any ethico-religious Idealism like Eucken's nat- 
urally and rightly tends. And as Boyce-Gibson points out, it is the goal 
toward which Eucken actually is moving as the development of his thought 
goes on from year to year. Nor does such an Absolute Idealism do any 
injustice to the two central pillars of his system, Personalism and Activism ; 
on the contrary, it is the only metaphysic which can do justice to these. 
For the freedom of man, and those capacities of reason and volition in 
virtue of which man is in his own order a creator and originator, can be 
adequately explained only as a self-communication on the part of God, a 
reproduction, however qualified, of the divine nature, which is the supreme 
and ultimate principle of the universe, in and as human nature. It is only 
thus that we can account for those rational, ethical, and religious capabilities 
which make man a person at all ; and only thus that we can view the uni- 
verse as /dee, —as, through and through, a reasonable and spiritual sys- 
tem, and therefore a true seat of religion. Indeed, in spite of the occasion- 
ally dualistic language, it is virtually to this that Eucken comes as he goes 
on to base religion upon the operation in man of that totality of existence 
to which man and nature both in some way belong, and to follow the 
development of religion through the three stages of spiritual life. The 
lecture closes with a brief but luminous discussion of three closely connected 
topics: immediacy in religious experience ; certainty in religion ; the per- 
sonal character of religious truth and of the process in which that truth is 
apprehended. 

In the second lecture the relation of religion to history is considered. 
The discussion (aside from an objectionable view of the effect of knowledge 
upon religious devotion) is based upon another of the main principles of 
Eucken's system, — the conception of a present superior to time, so that 
the past is still in the present and is therefore still capable of being altered 
and lifted to a new level of being. In accordance with this, two views are 
set aside which subject the present to the past: the ‘‘ Historicismus"’ 
which regards the course of human affairs as a mere chain of events, and 
the present, therefore, as a mere result of the past ; and the tendency to 
make a single point in the past so final that all subsequent religious life 
must be a mere holding fast to that point. 

The third lecture, in attempting to indicate the essence of Christianity, 
finds the point of departure of religion in the unbearableness of the present 
condition of the world by reason of its evil ; and then classifies the religions 
which attempt to heal that evil into religions of law, which accept the ele- 
ments of the world but seek to introduce a better order among them, and 
religions of redemption, which demand a radical transformation of the 
world. Among the latter, Hindu religion is altogether negative, —to it 
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the very existence of a world is evil, — while Christianity is affirmative, but 
involves in its affirmation a great negative ; the world is to be affirmed, 
but only as revolutionized (‘‘a new heaven and a new earth’’) through 
divine grace. Then follow highly suggestive discussions of the inwardness 
of Christianity ; of the Christian view of suffering ; of the possibility of 
affirming the world, because of the presence of the divine nature to the 
human ; of the nature of Christian love, its breadth and its capacity for 
unfaltering discipline ; of the originality of Jesus ; of the universality of 
Christianity with regard both to races and epochs ; and the lecture closes 
with a reference to the present outlook for religion in face of the tendencies 
which oppose it. 

The tone of the book cannot be too warmly commended. Eucken is, 
among philosophers, one of the great race ; those to whom, as to Plato, 
philosophy is a life and a character as well as a theory of the universe. 
He writes, not like one who contemplates and scrutinizes religion from 
without, —a method upon which an adequate philosophy of religion never 
has arisen and never can arise, —but like a man who possesses, and is 
possessed by, the experience which he seeks to interpret. Hence every 
one who has the interests of religion at heart, every one who wishes the 
interests of religion to become the supreme interests of our life upon the 
earth, could most heartily welcome the book, even though he accepted 


not one of the special doctrines in it. 
G. J. BLEwetr. 


Vicroria TORONTO. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. New 
York, The Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan and Co., 1906, 
—pp. xiii, 322. 

One leaves Professor Fullerton’s book with the regretful feeling that here 
is a delightfully written work that has just missed its aim. One wishes 
that it had been entitled ‘‘An Introduction to a Theory of Dualistic 
Realism "' in order that full meed of praise might be given it. It is not, in 
truth, an ‘‘ Introduction to Philosophy,'’ for well-nigh half of the book 
(Chapters IV to XI) is directly occupied with the proof of the author's 
particular philosophical doctrine, while the remainder is so colored by that 
doctrine that it is impossible not to detect its presence. There is no 
reason, to be sure, why, in a ‘‘ System of Philosophy,’ an author should 
not present, as cogently as he is able, the views which he has come to 
accept : there would seem to be many reasons why this should not be done in 
an ‘‘ Introduction to Philosophy."’ The object of such an introductory work, 
as Professor Fullerton himself recognizes, is not to convince a student of 
the truth of this or that solution of the world problem, — he is not yet pre- 
pared for conviction, — but rather to make him vividly aware that there zs 
a problem, and to give him some notion of its scope and difficulty. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton fails, in the main, to do this. It is his evident wish to set 
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the student right. In the statement of each of the cardinal problems of 
philosophy, therefore, he is careful to omit as fully as he may all that 
would complicate and would make impossible a ready conclusion. He 
then proceeds to detail, with a briefness that allows no just weight to the 
views, certain historical attempts at solution ; and, easily proving these to 
be wholly or partially false, he proceeds at some length with his own solu- 
tion. The method, to say the least, is an unfortunate one. In the first 
place, the student fails to see what the real difficulty of the problem is ; in 
the second place, he marvels that most of the thinkers of the past have 
childishly blundered in matters of very simple moment. 

The book, too, is unfortunately restricted in its philosophical outlook. 
Although Professor Fullerton has a considerable section devoted to ‘‘ Some 
Types of Philosophical Theory,"’ he practically ignores Plato and Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Middle Age philosophy, and the whole German movement of 
thought, with the doubtful exception of Kant. Concerning Plato, there 
are seventeen lines scattered throughout the three hundred pages ; and in 
these there is no mention of Plato's fundamental contributions to philos- 
ophy ; the references to Aristotle are but passing ; while Plotinus is treated 
with ill-concealed scorn. After detailing in eleven lines Plotinus’s doctrine 
of the soul, and, as I must think, failing in any real sense to give the 
doctrine its due, Professor Fullerton remarks (page 103): ‘‘ Let the man to 
whom such sentences as these mean anything rejoice in the meaning that 
he is able to read into them !"’ This is short shrift for Plotinus and a good 
laugh for the student! Professor Fullerton’s discussion of Kant can 
hardly be called a satisfactory one, even for an introductory treatise. He 
is willing to end a long section on the Critical Philosophy with the obser- 
vation ; ‘‘ But one thing certainly he has accomplished. He has made 
the words ‘phenomena’ and ‘noumena’ familiar to us all, and he has 
induced a vast number of men to accept it as established fact that it is not 
worth while to try to extend our knowledge beyond phenomena"’ (p. 180). 
Professor Fullerton’s second section on Kant does not help to lessen the 
impression that, after all, Kant's work, and all the favorable criticism upon 
it, are a fantastic yet rather stupid way of wastingtime. I am not taking 
issue with Professor Fullerton’s preference for other than German modes 
of thinking ; I merely wish to protest against arousing the student's oppo- 
sition to that thinking before he is given a chance fairly to know what it is. 
Of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, Professor Fullerton has practically nothing 
to say. It is enough for him to remark of them that ‘‘ to one accustomed 
to reading the English philosophy, they seem ever ready to spread their 
wings and hazard the boldest of flights without a proper realization of the 
thinness of the atmosphere in which they must support themselves "’ (p. 
217). And again the student laughs ! 

Professor Fullerton’s outlook is confined almost wholly to the English 
and Scotch schools. Again, one finds no objection to the acceptance of 
these points of view ; but one does object to an almost entire lack of sym- 
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pathy with all other points of view. The effect upon the student can hardly 
be to induce in him catholicity of spirit. 

A distinct merit of the book is its attempt to bring the problems up to 
date, as in the sections on ‘‘ Is the Material World a Mechanism ?’’ “ Criti- 
cal Empiricism,"’ ‘‘ Pragmatism,’’ etc. But here, too, Professor Fullerton’s 
undialectical treatment is often in evidence. To take a somewhat typical 
example, on page 148, the author mentions Dr. Ward's ‘‘attack’’ upon 
the mechanistic view of reality, describing the attack in five lines in such a 
general way that no student not familiar with Dr. Ward's work can be 
intelligently aware of the grounds upon which the attack is made. Thus, 
naturally, Dr. Ward makes but a poor showing. 

And yet the critic wishes that there had been no need to make these 
strictures. The book is written with such delightful clearness and direct- 
ness that the weary philosopher comes to it with joy. It is refreshingly 
free from technical jargon, and it holds the attention to the end. Indeed, 
it is as interesting asa novel. It is just this marked excellence of the book, 
however, that makes one regret so thoroughly its defects of philosophical 
organization. In particular, the two chapters of Part I on ‘‘ The Meaning 
of the Word Philosophy in the Past and in the Present,’’ and the chapters 
of Parts V and VI on ‘‘ The Philosophical Sciences"’ and ‘‘ On the Study 
of Philosophy,’’ are written with admirable skill and with a full under- 
standing of the needs of students. 

Obviously, this is not the place to enter upon a discussion of Professor 
Fullerton’s own views. As they have been stated more fully in his larger 
work, criticism of them should have reference to that more adequate pres- 
entation. It may be said, however, that the presentation in the smaller 
volume has the merit of simplicity and clearness. 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


A Short History of Philosophy. By Arcu. B. D. ALEXANDER. Glas- 
gow, Maclehose & Sons; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 
vii, 601. 

This book proposes to treat in a systematic way the entire course of 
European speculation. Its author notes that since Lewes no British author 
has done this. He makes no allusion to the volumes of Rogers and Turner, 
and refers to our other texts in current use as translations. While not all 
will feel keenly the need of a British text, a gratifying welcome will prob- 
ably await any new book on this subject which is distinguished by special 
excellencies in standpoint, plan, and execution. 

The standpoint of the present author is not at once apparent. The book 
has no ulterior purpose, as has for instance that of Professor Turner. In- 
ternal indications seem to show, however, that the author occupies essen- 
tially the position of English Neo-Hegelianism. But he is entirely free 
from the characteristic Hegelian fault of forcing the facts of history in 
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the interest of a preconceived theory of development. Indeed, the treat- 
ment is objective almost to a fault. 

The plan of the work involves a very cursory treatment of Greek, patris- 
tic, and scholastic philosophy; a fairly extended treatment of that of 
the seventeenth century ; and then a very full account of the English, 
French, and German Enlightenment, of Kant, and of the movement from 
Kant to Hegel. Post-Hegelian thought is touched lightly. A hundred 
pages are given to Greek philosophy, twenty to the patristics and Neo- 
Platonism, twenty more to the Middle Ages, six or seven to the Renais- 
sance thinkers, and on page 146 the discussion of Bacon begins. Reid 
and Hamilton are completed on page 273, before the book is half done. 
The discussion of German idealism begins with Kant on page 347, and 
ends with Hegel on page 520. Sixty pages are then given to sketching 
briefly the main tendencies since Hegel. A book thus planned would 
seem to be better fitted for the intellectual atmosphere of Germany than 
for that of English-speaking peoples. 

In point of execution, the work is uneven. The author seems to be 
more at home in the philosophy of the Enlightenment and of the early 
nineteenth century than elsewhere. Until he reaches these periods, he 
writes as if he were compiling at second hand, and rarely shows evidence 
of independent research. The style is plodding and matter-of-fact. But 
when the book is about half through, a distinct improvement is to be 
noticed, and much of what remains is well written, interesting, and instruc- 
tive. In one very important respect, however, it may be expected to draw a 
severe criticism from the Fach. It is marred by loose and inaccurate 
statements of fact, ranking in this respect far beneath any of our standard 
manuals. My notes record a large number of places where the writer is 
simply misinformed, inadequately informed, or hazy ; while it is by no 
means uncommon for him to bungle the statement of a simple matter on 
which he presumably has information. A few citations may exemplify 
this. The chapter on Aristotle, for instance, begins (p. 62), after ‘‘ passing 
over Epensippus’’ [Speusippus] and others, by sketching Aristotle's life : 
‘*In 335 he returned to Athens, where, amid the groves of the academy [!], 
he walked and meditated and engaged in teaching."’ In fact, the covered 
walks (repiraro) in the grounds of the temple of the Lyceian Apollo were 
on the other side of Athens from the gymnasium and grove named after the 
hero Academus (not Academicus, p. 47). ‘‘ Charged with atheism, he left 
Athens in 322 and died of self-poisoning in Chalcis, in Eubcea, at the age 
of 63.'" This story is repudiated by all modern authors with whom I am 
acquainted ; by Zeller (Arisfot/e, Eng. tr., Vol. I, p. 37, n. 2) ‘‘ because 
the best evidence is against it, —because it is contrary to Aristotle's own prin- 
ciples, and because it does not fit the circumstances ;’’ by Turner (//is¢. of 
Phil., p. 126) asa ‘fable’ having ‘‘ absolutely no foundation.’’ Our author 
continues: ‘‘ Aristotle was the most voluminous writer of antiquity,’’—a 
statement which | cannot verify in face of Zeller’s citation from Diogenes 
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(Stoics, etc., Eng. tr., p. 407, n. 6) of a passage which awards this some- 
what doubtful honor to either Epicurus or Chrysippus, and of Grant's 
remark (Aristotle, p. 47) that ‘‘we, however, have no reason for joining in this 
opinion. His genuine works that have come down to us fill altogether less 
than 3,000 pages, and this amountin mere point of quantity is not anything 
unusual or surprising."" When we come to the account of the system : 
«« Aristotle starts with a treatment of logic, which he does not consider a 
division of philosophy proper, but rather a study of method "’ (pp. 64, 65). 
But this was rather by the followers of Aristotle than by Aristotle himself. 
‘« Logic he calls the instrument (Organon) of thinking.'’ This term, how- 
ever, was fixed by his editors; Aristotle spoke generally of ‘ Analytics.’ 
‘« The second section of the Organon [On Interpretation] treats of language 
as the expression and interpretation of thought.’’ In fact it treats of prop- 
ositions rather than language, and it carries the entire doctrine of imme- 
diate inference. These citations from the first three pages of the account of 
Aristotle are a fair sample of the want of precision shown by the author 
throughout the Greek sections of the book. 

While the description of the modern period is better written, it is still 
studded with errors, which we may illustrate by a few quotations from the 
account of Spinoza. The authorexpounds causa sud as ‘‘something of 
which the cause involves existence "’ (p. 186) ; Spinoza said : ‘‘ cujus essen- 
tia involvit existentiam."’ This indicates nothing more, perhaps, than bad 
editing ; rather more serious is the confusion attending his criticism of the 
geometrical method (p. 183): ‘‘ But Spinoza failed to see that this method, 
though suitable to the finite sciences, is wholly inadequate to the treatment 
of speculative subjects. Euclid was dealing with a different subject-matter 
from that of Spinoza. Mathematics avowedly deals only with objects of 
the imagination. . . . But in the case of speculative philosophy it is other- 
wise. . . . Philosophy deals not with objects of the imagination, but with 
being, existence itself. The demonstrative method is net concerned with 
the truth as such ; whereas it is the truth as such which is the special con- 
cern of philosophy."’ Here the Kantian distinction between perception 
and conception gets tangled up with the Platonic doctrine that geometrical 
knowledge involves idealization, the latter teaching being read, however, 
in the light of Hume's interpretation of ideas as secondary and therefore 
removed from reality. The result is a sorry mess. Philosophy becomes 
more empirical than ‘‘ finite science,’’ but loses the ideal of demonstration, 
perhaps all ideals ; while finite sciences not only lose touch with reality, — 
which is an extreme error in one direction, — but they all become amenable 
to the geometrical method, — an equal error on the other side. Regarding 
attributes, the author quotes Spinoza'’s famous /anguam definition, and com- 
ments: ‘‘In other words, an attribute does not constitute the real essence 
of the substance itself, but only in relation fo the finite intelligence which 
contemplates it'’ (p. 191). In thus assuming the attributive or phenomenal- 
istic view, he gives no intimation that this isa disputed point, that the weight 
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of critical opinion is on the other side, or even that another view is possible. 
‘The unity as we know it differentiates itself into infinite attributes and 
then into finite modes’’ (p. 190). The author thus totally loses sight of 
Spinoza's infinite modes. 

While the book is thus unreliable on delicate matters throughout, candor 
demands the recognition that much of it is instructive and effectively 
written, and presents material not otherwise so readily available. This is 
true especially regarding the French and German philosophy of the last 
century and a half. It should be placed upon the index of books forbidden 
usque corrigantur ; but should a second edition evidence a thorough over- 
hauling, it will be of service to those teachers who work in accordance with 


its plan. 
E. L. HINMAN, 


THe UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


A Student s History of Philosophy. By ARTHUR KENYON RoGeRS. New 
Edition, revised. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. — pp. xiii, 511. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1901, and since that time it 
has abundantly proved its usefulness as a handbook for college students 
and for general readers who desire a clear and compendious account of the 
history of philosophy. ‘‘In the present revision,’’ to quote the author's 
words, ‘‘I have corrected some errors of fact, and a large number of mis- 
takes of judgment and infelicities of expression. In several cases the ex- 
position has been in greater or less part rewritten. I have also added refer- 
ences in connection with passages quoted, and have brought the bibliogra- 
phies down to date. . . . I have not considered it advisable, however, 
to add essentially to the fulness of the treatment, even in the case of mat- 
ters which in themselves are well worthy of greater emphasis. . . . Inthe 
concluding sections only has there been a slight expansion "’ (p. ix). 

Of these changes the addition in footnotes of references in connection with 
the numerous passages quoted, is perhapsthe most important. One of the 
most valuable features of the book is the admirable selection of numerous 
clear and direct statements from the writings of the philosophers themselves ; 
and the utility of these quotations is much increased by the references, 
largely wanting in the first edition, which enable the student to verify them 
for himself and to read them in their proper context. The bibliographies 
at the end of the different sections do not of course profess to be at all ex- 
haustive, but mention only the main translations and the English books most 
likely to be serviceable to the class of readers for whom the work is intended. 

Professor Roger's book is so excellent in many respects, — so simple and 
direct in statement, and so genuinely philosophical in spirit, —that one is 
tempted to express regret that he did not use the occasion of the present 
revision to make his treatment somewhat more extensive and thorough- 
going. This is especially desirable, I think, in the part dealing with modern 
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philosophy, which fills only about two hundred and fifty pages, and there- 
fore necessarily has to omit entirely or to treat summarily matters of great 
importance. But the book made a distinct place for itself in its original 
form, and it is quite possible that any attempt to extend its scope or modify 
its character might have defeated the purpose which the author has had in 
view. It is to be regretted that the type, which has been largely reset, is 
not so clear as in the first edition. j. EC. 


Aristotle on his Predecessors: Being the First Book of his Metaphysics. 
Translated, with introduction and notes, by A. E. TAyYLor. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1907. — pp. 159. 

Twenty-seven years ago a ‘‘ Cambridge Graduate "’ (the authorship of the 
book is thus veiled on the title-page) published a translation of the First 
Book of Aristotle’s A/e/aphysics. An Oxford Graduate, who has neither 
used nor needed such veil, now offers us a new translation. The commen- 
tary promised in the preface of the Cambridge translation never appeared 
(so far as the reviewer can learn), but that lack is fully remedied by Tay- 
lor, who has prepared an introduction, summary, notes, and appendices, 
covering the essential problems raised by the text, so far as they are of in- 
terest to students of Philosophy. There is no adequate translation of the 
entire treatise in English. The work is so difficult and tedious, that no 
competent scholar seems to have had the heart to undertake it, or at least 
to complete it. Schwegler, Bonitz, and Lasson have made excellent trans- 
lations in German, but one is rather loath to turn to a foreign language for 
an interpretation of a Greek classic, and it is a disagreeable reflection that 
English readers are obliged to do this. 

Taylor has aimed to ‘‘ supply students and teachers of philosophy, espe- 
cially on the American Continent, with a faithful rendering of Aristotle's 
critical sketch of the history of Greek speculative thought'’ (p. 7). The 
translation is based on Christ's text and exhgbits, on the whole, a high 
degree of clarity and linguistic skill. There is little opportunity in trans- 
lating Aristotle to display any literary gifts. One cannot avoid feeling, 
however, in reading this translation, that Taylor has an unusual facility in 
word and phrase. Indeed, his skill and accuracy, as translator, seem to 
me much superior to his learning and accuracy, as commentator. He is 
not held in bondage by the letter or the syntax ; but, without violating these, 
he allows the meaning to emerge unmistakably in words equivalent in sig- 
nificance and flavor to the original. He never loses sight of the wood 
because of the trees. In the Oxford school of translators, if one may so 
speak of them, there appears to be a traditional and persistent ideal, in 
which the following factors are prominent: singleness of eye for the genius 
of the English language, parity of literary quality between the original and 
the rendering, and clarity of expression. This type of ideal tends to beget 
a paraphrastic treatment of the original, but in the hands of a trained 
scholar it undoubtedly yields the best results. 
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The reviewer wishes to call attention to a few details. The statement 
appears to be dogmatically made (p. 14) that Aristotle was tutor to Alex- 
ander from 343 to 336, which is only conjectural, so far as the latter date 
is concerned, In fact, there is much greater likelihood that the tutorship 
terminated in 340. There are numerous examples of careless proof- 
reading. On p. 9 airo for airé, wera ra (p. 17) for werd ra, Leibnitz p. 19 
but Leibniz p. 145, ri ecri (p. 27) for ri éore or rd ri tori, roditeia (p. 2g) for 
exi (p. 20) for éri, uév (p. 116) for pév cvuSaiver, év (p. 
117) for év éri, Philetus (p. 74) for Philebus, oveia (p. 121) for obcia, rag 
mparag (p. 144) for rag mpaérac, aroderSéwy (p. 145) for azodeifewv, 
(p. 146) for yvwormwrépwv, airwv (p. 152) for airmv. It is of questionable 
advantage to explain the distinction made by Aristotle between the theo- 
retical and practical sciences as analogous to the distinction drawn in 
English between sciences and the arts (p. 19). The distinction would not 
apply to the latter term as it is most currently used. 

Taylor has a particularly poor opinion of Aristotle’s account of the 
Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, and the Platonists, and as the discussion of 
these three schools forms, perhaps, the most important part of Aristotle's 
historical sketch, the disparagement is serious. The Aristotelian account 
of Parmenides is ‘‘ gravely vitiated’’ (pp. 27, 84) by the fact that he 
(Aristotle) regards the second part of the Parmenidean cosmology as 
representing Parmenides’s own view of the world of illusion, and does not 
regard it as a criticism by Parmenides of the Pythagoreans or other con- 
temporaries, as Burnet does. In fact, Burnet appears throughout Taylor's 
Commentary somewhat in the réle of a fetich. The Zarly Greek Philosophy 
is a work of Burnet's youth, and is a four de force of learning and sane 
judgment, but it is not good to get the habit of following his airic éga 
blindly. Burnet adopts Tannery's specific reference of the Adga to the 
Pythagoreans and defends this view with considerable resources, while 
Diels is not disposed to be so specific, but considers this part of the poem 
merely as a kind of doxography of Parmenides's predecessors and contem- 
poraries in general, and Gomperz (Greek Thinkers, Eng. Tr., Vol. I, p. 
180) has no doubt that the second part refers to Parmenides's own view of 
the perceptual world. The opinions of the moderns are thus not without 
variety. When Taylor censures Aristotle for evaluating his predecessors 
in terms of his own philosophy (pp. 32 ff.), and then turns around and 
evaluates Aristotle's historical worth in terms of his (Taylor's) own rather 
uncertain critical conclusions, it is not giving Aristotle a fair chance, 

Now, personally, I cannot see why a world that appeared to the senses 
of Parmenides'’s contemporaries, should not have appeared also to the senses 
of Parmenides. The difference between them and him is that he regarded 
the sense-world as an illusory appearance, while they ascribed Being to its 
appearance. But Being is that which Jersésts (rd dv vs. rd yeyvduevor) ; it is 
the static, immutable, and is revealed in the universality and validity of 
reason. The sense-world, on the other hand, is a world of evanescence 
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and Becoming, revealed in the particularity and flux of perception. It is 
the false identification of the latter with Being and stable reality that is the 
object of the polemic in the second part of the poem. The former isa 
philosophical conception of an ultimate and immutable real ; the latter a 
naive confidence in the finality of the immediately given. The perceptual 
world is illusory only in the sense that it is not the ultimate or basic reality, 
as mortals naively believe. The one view (ra is the immova- 
ble heart of persuasive truth,’’ and the other view (rd pig défav) is the 
‘*belief of mortals, in which no real trust can be put’’ (fragm. 29, 30). 
While there are Pythagorizing elements in the second part, there is no good 
reason to suppose that Parmenides had the Pythagoreans exclusively or 
particularly in view as the object of attack. However, matters of interpre- 
tation like this cannot be adequately discussed in a brief book notice, such 
as is contemplated here. I can only say summarily that Aristotle's refer- 
ence (984°4) to the two principles in Parmenides seems unimpeachable, 
when one regards the ra pic défav as expressing the views not only of popu- 
lar empiricism, but also Parmenides’s own view of the nature and structure 
of a non-persistent, and in so far non-beént, world of Becoming, whose 
Being is illusory. There is no opportunity here to discuss Taylor's general 
estimate of Aristotle's value as a historian of Philosophy or the relative 
credibility of Plato’s and Aristotle's historical statements. In this matter, 
he seems simply to echo Burnet (cf Early Greek Philosophy, p. 370), 
from whose view I dissent. The fact is, the rather facile and cavalier 
way in which Taylor evaluates or dismisses the judgments of the Stagirite 
is irritating. It would be most astonishing, if Aristotle, with his deep regard 
for the factual and his sense of axpi3era, should turn out to be a less credi- 
ble historian than Plato, who is more poet than man of learning. An 
unbiased examination of Plato's historical references will prove the best 
antidote to any such incipient astonishment. No reasonable scholar, to be 
sure, will expect to find exemplified in Aristotle those canons of historical 
narrative and evidence that have been formulated in the processes of modern 
research, 

As to Taylor's remark (p. 75) that Aristotle had ‘little mathematical 
capacity,’’ I venture to suggest that ‘interest’ would be a more moderate 
and, so far as we know, perhaps a truer word than ‘capacity." We are 
aware, of course, that Aristotle's main interests were in the biological 
sciences, on the one hand, and in the practical disciplines of Ethics and 
Politics, on the other. Mathematics, or quantitative science, had little con- 
tribution to make either to the understanding of ethical values or of physi- 
cal energies, and so it received no special treatment by Aristotle. The 
numerous references, however, to mathematics in his various works (PAysics, 
De caelo, Analytics, Metaphysics) show that he was not unacquainted with 
nor apparently unskilled (I say ‘apparently’ owing to my own meagre 
knowledge of this subject) in the mathematical theories of his time (cf 
Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematthk, Vol. |, pp. 238 ff.). 
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It is perhaps an oversight that Taylor has omitted from his bibliography 
(p. 60) the highly important work of Schwegler (Die Metaphysik des Aristo- 
teles, 4 Bde., Tiibingen, 1847). There seems to be no reason for the repetition 
of note'in note* on p. 80. On the same page one does not see why the 
translator changes the tense from Ao/d, etc., to Ae/d. The translation of 
réxvn generally by ar/ (pp. 68 ff.) in Chap. I is not very happy. The em- 
phasis in this part of the treatise is on the distinction between sense-per- 
ception or rule of thumb and rational theory, not between sense-perception 
and production. On p. 74 the translation reads, ‘‘ that science is more com- 
petent 40 feach'’ where the meaning would be more intelligible if we were 
to say ‘‘ better adapted to instruction '’ or ‘‘ more instructive.'’ The word 
bears both meanings. On p. 76 «rior is translated by enjoyment, but 
more correctly on p. 77 by acguisition. Cannot the word setpirepov (p. 98) 
bear the meaning mediocre? On p. 92 we are advised that we must not 
translate obtpavéc by universe, but on p. 115 the translator permits himself 
this liberty. 

The mechanical make-up of the book is not worthy of the contents. 

Wa. A. HAMMOND. 


The Argument of Aristotle's Metaphysics. By HENRY JOHNSON. 

New York, Lemcke & Buechner, 1906, — pp. 186. 

One of the greatest requirements of both teachers and students of the his- 
tory of thought on this side of the Atlantic is a satisfactory English version 
of Aristotle’s lectures on ‘First Philosophy.’ Pending the production of 
such a version, Mrs. Johnson's little book should prove of real value, as a 
full and clear epitome of one of the most difficult and involved of ancient 
compositions. The author modestly lays claim to no higher merit than 
such as belongs to the intelligent epitomizer of an ancient author, and 
her claim is, on the whole, abundantly made good by her performance. 
The discussion of critical questions has been eschewed on principle. No 
question is raised, ¢. g., as to the unity of the Me/aphysics, or the authen- 
ticity of its component parts, though Mrs, Johnson is quite aware that both 
points have been, and are still, the subject of much discussion. For the 
purpose of the analysis, the Greek text is taken as constituting a continuous 
work, and a work the argument of which is fairly consecutive, even with 
the traditional arrangement of its separate ‘books.’ This abstinence from 
discussion of most points is, no doubt, largely necessitated by the end at 
which the writer aims ; yet I think it a pity that the pretty certainly erro- 
neous notion of the Me/aphysics as being one ‘book’ at all, in the usual 
sense of the phrase, should have led her to imagine a consecutiveness of 
treatment which is not really to be found in Aristotle's text. We should 
never forget that the ‘ works’ of Aristotle are for the most part posthumously 
edited ‘lecture-courses,’ and that there is no reason to suppose that all the 
lectures dealing with ‘First Philosophy’ of which Aristotle's pupils and 
editors possessed copies, must have been part of a single ‘course’ with a 
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single continuous plan. Thus, ¢. g., the inclusion of Book A in the scheme 
is not only opposed to the best ancient testimony as to the non-Aristotelian 
character of the work, but actually breaks the logical connection between 
Books Aand #. If we place 2 immediately after A, the Metaphysics is seen 
at once to conform to Aristotle's usual practice, which is to open his ‘ course’ 
with an historical sketch of work previously done upon the subject, and 
then to supply a preliminary statement of difficulties suggested by this previ- 
ous work, before proceeding to his own dogmatic treatment of the material 
under examination. Book A, again, can be positively proved not to belong 
to the course on ‘First Philosophy,’ a fact which makes the author's bold 
attempt to prove that a collection of definitions is logically in place at this 
point superfluous. It is also perhaps to be regretted that it is not recog- 
nized that the chief source of the definitions criticised by Aristotle is the 
previous work of the Academic school in this direction. Something, too, 
should have been said of the question how far the theology of Book A, 
which Mrs. Johnson treats as the ‘final cause’ of the whole ‘treatise,’ 
can safely be ascribed to Aristotle, and how far it may represent in its 
details a later development of the Master’s views by religiously-minded 
disciples. It is in connection with this part of the work that I note what seems 
to me the one serious departure of the interpreter from Aristotelian princi- 
ples. Mrs. Johnson rightly asserts, of course, that with Aristotle God is the 
‘final cause’ of the whole world-process, but she unfortunately adds (pp. 
170 ff.), that God is not an ‘efficient cause’ of the world. This is to run 
absolutely counter to Aristotle, whose whole object in Book A is to prove 
the necessity of such a being as God as the dpyi xevfoewe or ‘source of 
movement’ to the universe. Where Mrs. Johnson goes wrong is in the 
assumption that a ‘source of movement’ for Aristotle means an antecedent 
event, which would itself demand a more remote antecedent ‘source of 
motion,’ and so on in indefinitum. It would follow from this that the end 
or ‘final cause’ of a process can never be numerically the same as its 
‘source of motion’ or efficient cause. Now Aristotle's doctrine, as fully 
explained in Physics B 7, is that this is true of such causes as the physi- 
cist considers ; in their case final and efficient cause are one only in kind, 
not numerically. £. g., as he says ‘‘one man begets another man, and 
so generally in the case of things which xcvotweva xevei, —are at once in 
motion themselves and set other things in motion.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ he goes onto 
say, ‘‘things which do not act thus (7. ¢,, which are producers of motion 
without being themselves in motion) are beyond the scope of Physics. For 
they produce motion («vei) without containing motion or a source of motion 
in themselves, but being unmoved."’ The ancient commentators rightly 
explain this as referrring particularly to God, who is himself changeless 
and yet the source of all change in the world, and observe that here the 
efficient and the final cause are numerically one. It would perhaps be 
hardly fair to add that the account of Aristotle’s attack in Book 4/7 on the 
Platonic mathematics is so superficial and brief as to be hardly intelligible, 
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since this is as much Aristotle's fault as his interpreter’s. What we find in 
Book J is, in fact, a criticism by an author whose own mathematical 
notions are as crude as, ¢. g., those of Mill, of conceptions so original and 
profound that they would require a Leibniz or a Peano to do them anything 
like justice ; though it must be added that until this book of Aristotle ceases 
to be the enigma it has hitherto proved to his modern commentators, the 
real scope of the Platonic ‘dialectic and the full meaning of the doctrine 


of ‘Ideas’ will remain a mystery. 
A. E. TAYLor. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Outlines of Psychology. By WiLnetmM WunptT. Translated by CHARLES 
HvuBBARD Jupp. Third Revised English Edition from the Seventh 
Revised German Edition. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann; New York, 
G. E. Stechert and Co., 1907. — pp. xxiv, 392. 

This third edition of Wundt's Ox//ines gives us a translation of what in 
all likelihood will stand as the final form of the original. The ten years 
that have elapsed since the appearance of the first English edition have 
seen several important changes and numerous improvements. The volume 
is thicker by about fifty pages, and, since the size of the page has been 
slightly enlarged, there is considerably more new matter than the mere in- 
crease in the number of pages would indicate. As the chief distinctive 
change embodied in the second English edition was the appending of refer- 
ence lists to the several sections, so the new feature of this third edition is 
the addition of over twenty figures and diagrams scattered throughout the 
text. These, even more than the reference lists, aid in making the booka 
more serviceable working manual for the beginner. The actual additions 
to the text are in the way of amplifications and clarifications, the general 
scheme of the book remaining entirely unchanged. 

One is glad to say that the present edition has a far less forbidding aspect 
than the first. The earlier criticism that the text was so dogmatic as to 
seem almost curt in tone is now less in point ; for the new insertions, both of 
figures and of supplementary text, have done much to reduce the former 
abstractness and to lend vividness and interest to the presentation of 
material. 

The translator has thoroughly revised the English for this edition, and what 
was originally an excellent translation is now exceptionally attractive and 
readable. The revision has not, however, carried with it any change in 
the general terminology previously employed, and the appended Glossary 
of terms stands as before. Thetypography has been much improved by the 
Leipzig printers, and the size of the volume has been made uniform with 
the German edition of the Grundziige. Minor changes occur in the Index, 
but only such as are calculated to render it more useful to the reader. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the reference lists could have been made more 
helpful to those who are likely to use this English edition by the addition of 
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supplementary references to sources which are more accessible than those 
cited in the original; for American periodical literature and American 
writers in general have been given the scantiest possible recognition. 
Nevertheless the translator has deemed it wisest to leave Wundt's selected 
lists unchanged, on the ground, no doubt, that these should fully represent 
the author's estimates of existing literature upon the topics treated. 

On the whole, one has only words of praise for this volume as it now 
stands in its third English dress, and Professor Judd is to be warmly com- 
mended for the skill and pains with which he has executed his task. 


A. H. PIERCE. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization. By EDMUND 
MONTGOMERY. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1907.— 
pp. 462. 

In philosophy, as in life, a worthy intention often fails to embody itself 
in an adequate performance. And of the truth of this statement Mr. 
Montgomery's book is an excellent illustration. 

The author's intention is to illumine the dark fields of metaphysic with 
the search-light of science, and to bridge the chasms discovered therein by 
means of the principles of vital organization ; his performance consists in 
propounding a dualistic realism of the type made classic by Locke's dis- 
tinction between secondary qualities and their primary substratum,—a 
theory which, if true, would turn the search-light of science into a useless 
toy and would consign the principles of vital organization to the limbo of 
the unknowable. The volume is, indeed, a belated representative of the 
form of realism so annihilatingly criticised in T. H. Green's classic intro- 
duction to Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 

Two movements are to be discovered in Mr. Montgomery's argument, — 
the one critical, the other constructive. In the critical movement, the 
author exposes, clearly and tersely, the antinomies which have arisen in 
connection with quantity and quality, substance and accident, identity 
and difference, permanence and change, causation, universal and par- 
ticular, subject and object. The discussions are suggestive and constitute 
by far the most forceful portion of the argument. 

The constructive treatment, which is painfully repetitious and long 
drawn out, centres in the well-known realistic fallacy of dividing the cos- 
mos of experience into two mutually exclusive portions. On the one side, 
are the ‘subjective’ states of consciousness ; on the other, is the ‘ objec- 
tive’ extra-conscious world of things and persons united somehow into a 
system. The states of consciousness are fragmentary, evanescent, unsub- 
stantial, sheerly fluent ; the extra-conscious world is complete, permanent, 
identical, solid, dynamic. The true relation of the two spheres is this: in 
conscious states alone is there any awareness and knowledge of reality ; 
in the extra-mental world is to be found the real basis from which the 
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evanescent conscious states proceed and in which the definite order- 
liness of their connected appearances latently consists. This, we see, is 
Locke's contrast of the conscious qualities and the extra-mental substratum 
all over again. 
Mr. Montgomery spends much time in repetitiously demolishing Idealism, 
which he thoroughly misunderstands, and in warning the reader against 
Materialism, to which, nevertheless, his own argument pretty definitely 
leads. Were he able to follow the suggestions thrown out by his own 
analysis, in which he here and there naively admits that the conscious 
medium contains all values, he would have saved himself the trouble of 
knocking down men of straw. He would also have had an opportunity 
to understand Objective Idealism and to avoid the leap in the dark which 
he finally makes. For, having convinced himself that nothing is revealed | 
except in consciousness, and that consciousness is utterly phenomenal and 
evanescent, he advances the profound argument that, unless we are willing | 
to admit that we are fools, both as common-sense individuals and as 
scientists, we must admit that there is an extra-conscious world of real | 
substantial being. Here again we have Locke. It would have been open 
to Mr. Montgomery either to adopt the position of Hume, or to work 
over to an Objective Idealistic basis, or to endeavor to operate the impos- 
sible conception of a something or another, one knows not what, which 
subtends evanescent conscious states. But to posit an extra-conscious 
reality, and then to interpret it in conscious terms as he must and does 
to make science ‘ objective,’ is to play too fast and loose altogether. 
Nevertheless, despite the impossibility of uniting an extra-conscious 
realism with an all-revealing ephemeral consciousness, Mr. Montgomery 
has propounded a very suggestive view-point in his contention that vital 
function presents analogies which are of fundamental value in the treat- 
ment of the old paradoxes of the Many and the One, etc. This he limits 
too narrowly, indeed, to the ordinary biological or sub-human organiza- 
tion. Withal, however, it is suggestive, as Royce, James, and Taylor 
among others have recently shown. Such a position, however, will never 
receive due recognition until it has freed itself from the limits of Realism, 
whether Transfigured or Ideal-Real, and until it has wrought itself upon a 
\ basis which is objectively Idealistic, into a theory which is essentially 
Humanistic, and by means of a methodology which is concretely and 


individually teleological, z. ¢., Pragmatic. 
S. F. MAcLENNAN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. | 


The following books also have been received : 
Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism. By A. R. OrRaGE. Edinburgh and 
London, T. N. Foulis, 1907. — pp. viii, 188. 
The Will to Doubt: An Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinker. ' 
a By Atrrep H. Lioyp. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim., 
1907. — pp. xi, 285. 4s. 6d. 
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The Philosophical Basis of Religion. By JoHN WATSON. Glasgow, James 
Maclehose and Sons; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 
xxvi, 485. $3.00. 

The Early Traditions of Genesis, By ALEX. R. Gorpon. Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark ; imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. xii, 
348. 

The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul: His Ministerial Ideals. By W. 
EpwarRD CHADWICK. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark; imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. xxii, 394. 

Jesus Christ the Son of God. By WittiamM MALCOLM MAcGREGoR. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark; imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1907.— pp. xi, 284. 

The Inward Light. By H. FietpiInG HALL. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1908. — pp. viii, 228. $1.75. 

The Philosophy of History. By S.S. HEBBERD. Revised edition. New 
York, Maspeth Publishing House, 1908. — pp. 307. $1.50. 

The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. By EDMUND BURKE HUEy. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. — pp. xvi, 469. $1.40. 


Value and Distribution: A Critical and Constructive Study. By HERBERT 
JosePpH DAVENPORT. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
—pp. xi, 582. $3.72. 

Biographia Literaria. By S. T. COLERIDGE. Edited with his A®sthet- 
ical Essays by J. SHAwcRosS. 2 vols. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1907. — pp. xcvii, 272; 334. 8s. 

The Threshold of Music: An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical 
Sense. By WILLIAM WALLACE. London, Macmillan and Co.; New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1908. — pp. xii, 267. 5s. 

Philosophie der Werte: Grundziige einer Weltanschauung. Von HvuGo 
MUNSTERBERG. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1908.— 
pp. viii, 486. M. 8. 

Die Wiedergeburt der Philosophie. Von CARL Stumpr. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1908. —pp. 38. M. 1. 

Kants kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkenntnistheorie und 
Ethik. Von Oscar Ewacp. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1908.— 
pp. ix, 314. 

Zur Wiedergeburt des Idealismus: Philosophische Studien. Von FERDI- 
NAND JAKOB SCHMIDT. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 
1908. — pp. 325. M. 6. 

Kant und das Jahrhundert. Von RIicHARD FALCKENBERG. Zweite Auf- 
lage. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. 28. 
60 Pf. 
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Immanuel Kants Metaphysik der Sitten,. Von KARL VORLANDER. Zweite 
Auflage. (Philosophische Bibliothek, Band 42.) Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. li, 378. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegels Phinomenologie des Geistes. Von GEORG 
Lasson. Jubilaumsausgabe. (Philosophische Bibliothek, Band 114.) 
Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. cxix, 532. 
5 M. 

Kirchner's Worterbuch der philosophischen Grundbegriffe. Von 
MICHAELIS. Fiinfte Auflage. (Philosophische Bibliothek, Band 67.) 
Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1907.—pp. v, 708. 
8 M. 

L’art chez les fous: Le dessin, la prose, la poésie. Par MARCEL R&ja. 
Deuxiéme édition. Paris, Société du Mercure de France, 1908. — pp. 
238. 3 fr. 50. 

Principes de linguistigue psychologigue: Essai de synthése. Par Jac. 
VAN GINNEKEN. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Expérimentale, IV.) 
Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz ; Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1907. — pp. viii, 552. 
10 M.; 12 fr. 

Lidée de bien: Essat sur le principe de [art moral rationnel. Par 
ALFRED Bayet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 235. 3 fr. 75. 

Etudes d'histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme: Les grands mystiques 
chrétiens. Par Henri DeLackorx. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. — 
pp. xix, 471. 10 fr. 
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[AnpreviaTions.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sc- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Meét. = Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. = Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, 1. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Uber den Begriff und den Satz des Bewusstseins, MAX FRISCHEISEN- 

KOHLER. V. f. w. Ph., XXXI, 2, pp. 145-201. 

Everything that enters into experience is a fact of consciousness. The 
whole world, both psychical and extramental, is in the first place given as 
content of consciousness. Thus the starting-point of all experience lies in 
consciousness or in the awareness of the events of consciousness. Are 
ideas only facts of consciousness, phenomena, and perhaps proofs of a tran- 
scendent being distinct from them? Or can they themselves be considered 
as something transcendent, to which belongs a being without any reference 
to consciousness? Or are both alternatives impossible, and is pure phe- 
nomenology the only philosophic standpoint? The investigation of these 
questions constitutes the fundamental problem of philosophy ; and their 
solution depends largely on the clearness of the all-important concept con- 
sciousness. In its psychological sense, consciousness means the sum-total 
of psychical events which are correlative to organic functions. This is to 
be distinguished from transcendental consciousness, on which depends the 
possibility of a valid judgment. This transcendental consciousness is only 
an empty abstraction, a thought in the psychological I ; but it is the chief 
condition on which depends the possibility and existence of the ideal world 
of thought. How, then, is the content of the given, which we must first 
consider as a complex of sensations, related to this double concept of con- 
sciousness? The relation between sensation and the concept of transcen- 
dental consciousness is of a purely logical nature. Transcendental logic 
has nothing to do with the determinate being of things and their character- 
istics, but only with their knowability. It has not to deal with being as 
such, but only with judgments about being. The solution of the problem 
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of transcendental logic can therefore have no value as the solution of the 
general problem of knowledge. The constitutive categories are only ab- 
stract expressions for the different ways in which our understanding com- 
bines sense-intuitions, and for this very reason the sphere of their validity is 
limited to the world of appearances. If this combination is an intellectual 
function of our own consciousness, we are landed in Solipsism. We can 
avert this, however, and preserve the actuality of the categories, as Critical 
Idealism does, by rendering the transcendental deduction objective. For 
if I think over the conditions on which alone the experience of the individ- 
ual subject is possible, I am necessarily led to the assumption of a rational 
order, independent of this subject, which must be objectively valid for every 
subject. Difficulties arise with regard to this problem, in order to remove 
which an enquiry into the psychology of sensation is necessary. The theory 
which, contrary to the testimony of inner experience, classifies sensations 
as elements of the mental life, had its rise in the mechanical view of the 
world during the seventeenth century. If one understands consciousness 
in the psychological sense, as the sum of psychical events, the question as to 
the dependence of sensations on this consciousness is comparatively easy 
to settle ; for mental events cannot be taken as the condition of the exist- 
ence of sensations as phenomena. Inner experience justifies the view that 
sensations are independent of the laws of mental events, and have an inde- 
pendent reality of theirown. A common characteristic belongs alike to 
sensations and to mental events, which we designate the characteristic of 
being known. Every experience is accompanied by a kind of knowledge 
which, if not in the act of experience itself, yet in reflection on it can be 
expressed in an existential judgment. By consciousness we can therefore 
understand that which, preceding all knowledge, is the condition of aware- 
ness in all experience. Over the psychological consciousness, which is 
only the content of the psychological process, and over the transcendental 
consciousness, rises this primary consciousness which is the condition of all 
knowledge. If we introduce this concept of consciousness into the discus- 
sion of the sensation problem, and especially into the question concerning 
the dependence of the given on consciousness, we arrive at an important 
result. Sense-qualities have noobject. They bear no relation to an other 
which they are not, but through which they first become what they are. In 
them the real and what Brentano calls the ‘intentional’ content coincide. 
Sensation and consciousness are not two factors in coexistence, but form 
an inseparable whole; only in reflection can they be distinguished as 
moments. Sensation includes a continual reference to consciousness, 
and hence contains no positive meaning apart from it. This is, however, 
not equivalent to saying that it is only subjectively given. It is futile to 
ask whether sensations have an existence independent of consciousness. 
The whole content of experience is content of consciousness. Thus there 
is no sense in saying that the content of consciousness is only phenomena 
for a subject. All our experience must come under the condition of being 
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a fact of consciousness. But this consciousness which is the condition of 
all experience is not my consciousness : it has nothing individual in it ; it 
is impersonal ; it embraces the totality of all experience. This experience 
in general is not only logically related to my experience, but includes it in 
itself. Whether the word ‘I’ is taken in its psychophysical or in its psy- 
chological meaning, it possesses the same kind of existence and becomes 
known in the same way as other things in space and time. Every 
attempt to comprehend consciousness as a function of an unconscious shows 
only the impossibility of such an undertaking. We do not raise the 
question whether human thought can pass beyond the limits of conscious- 
ness. It is enough here that outer world and inner world stand in like 
dependence on this consciousness. The gist of the proof for the reality of 
an outer world independent of our self lies in the evidence that it is not 
only inferred from the data of experience, but is included in the relation of 
impulse and restraint. Subject and object are within consciousness given 
as correlatives. In the sphere of external events, the ‘You’ now appears 
as a strange self; but the inference of the ‘ You’ is no step into the tran- 
scendent. The whole earth is only a world of appearances ; it is a dream, 
an illusion, if you will, but it is not my dream. In this sense the fact 
that the world is a phenomenon does not alter the stability of its phys- 
ical nature. The principle of consciousness, far from explaining away the 
world of hard facts, is a sufficient guarantee of its empirical reality. 
M. MOLLoy, 


Beschreibung und Einschriinkung. JvuLivs PIKLER. V. f. w. Ph., XXXI, 

3, PP- 313-335. 

Ernst Mach defines natural law as ‘limitation of experience’ rather than 
‘description,’ which he considers ‘a naturalized term." The purpose of 
the paper is to examine this view. Two questions are asked: (1) Is ‘limi- 
tation’ merely a new term for the same thing, or does it mean something 
different from ‘description’? (2) Is science, if the latter be the case, limita- 
tion or description? As regards the first question, then, what is the rela- 
tion between limitation and description? Limitation implies the conscious- 
ness of the exclusion of possibilities. Description means answering questions 
which might be asked. Kirchhoff, who ‘naturalized’ the term, never uses 
it in this sense as identical with limitation. What Kirchhoff means by 
‘description,’ Mach calls ‘ Mitteilung," and Avenarius ‘ theoretical apper- 
ception.’ While limitation and description are mutually necessitated, it 
is evident that they are two different things ; they are used as identical 
neither by Mach nor by his followers. A limitation can be communicated 
through lingual description only in case the one addressed knows from his 
own perception the precluded possibilities not indicated in the description. 
The understanding of the lingual communication of a description presup- 
poses this acquaintance on the part of the one addressed with the excluded 
possibilities implied in the ‘ Mitteilung." Turning now to the second ques- 
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tion, is science description or limitation? In the case of science in general, 
it is limitation. The joy of description is an artistic, poetic joy; but a 
scientific judgment requires limitation. The material of science is not a 
chaotic heap of sensations, but sensations standing in relation to an object, 
which give rise to questions. The goal of science is not to establish the 
coherence of those sensations through description, but rather to determine 
these questions through limitation. Laws can contain no descriptions 
which are unessential to the goal of limitation. Science often understands 
by ‘true’ that which is useful from the standpoint of limitation. Only 
distinctions experimentally established are not ‘descriptions of facts hap- 
pening in nature,’ to use Kirchhoff's expression. In general, the com- 
munication of science through speech-description demands that the one 
addressed should have the same possibilities in view as the speaker or 
writer. Turning now to practical science, we find that it, too, like 
science in general, consists not in descriptions but in limitations. Science 
conducts our affairs through the limitations of their thinkable issues, and 
that is its exclusive practical content. Knowledge of nature is practically 
necessary for the attainment of such limitations. The contention that | 
science is a description of facts occurring in nature, is, therefore, doubly | 


false as regards practical science. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


The Nature of the Soul and the Possibility of a Psycho-Mechanic. C. L. 

HERRICK. Psych. Rev., XIV, 3, pp. 205-228. 

One may accept the doctrine that energy is the real, and that its ‘ stand- 
ing in relation,’ or limitation, is the basis of substance, while still recog- 
nizing the fundamental contrast between the self and the outside world. 
A certain form of energy, expressed in alternating modes, impinges on 
equilibrated energy in an animal organism in such forms as to modify 
the latter. The equilibrated organism is affected, and the equation of the 
subsequent life of the equilibrium is permanently modified. The first 
result is a state (act) of consciousness ; but only one such interference can 


occur at any given moment of time. Then experience is composed of a 
series of impressions, and these are projected as a phenomenal series. 
Now, along with the experience series is a constant from the organism, the 
recognition of which gives rise to the feeling of a continuous self, an un- 
varied, unanalyzable experience. Similarly, along with the phenomenal 


series is a constant which produces the sense of an external continuum. 
The spiritualist regards the two ways of looking at activity as two incom- 
mensurable and coexisting realities, and gives to the psychical a separate 
objective existence. While denying this, the author holds that the psychical 
is sui generis, entirely other than and non-commensurable with any physical 
process. Repeated sensation results in permanent distortion of the equi- 
librium, so, as a result of experience, each stimulus brings a perfect rain 
of activities, and this complex of inner and outer elements is the external 
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world. The reality consists in thinking a thing, in affirmation of attribute, in 
union of subject and object. This connects us, as souls, with the rest of 
the universe, and the psychical and physical differ only as the result of 
logical analysis. From the concept of the unity of energy we attempt a 
psycho-mechanic. From our point of view, only one preliminary concept 
is necessary, viz., that the mechanism of consciousness is dynamic. This 
presupposition links psychical phenomena to the world of experience. 
Another attribute of the soul is, that it is an indivisible continuum and is 
simple. Consciousness is unitary, yet complex. On the dynamic view; 
one condition alone corresponds to the requirements of the given phe- 
nomena, and that is a condition of equilibrium, which alone can unify 
diverse processes. The highest reality in my being is the stream of con- 
sciousness, which constitutes myself as I know myself. This soul, by 
current definition, is the sum of conscious activities. But because we can 
analyze human activities into various departments, it does not follow that 
the realities back of these departments are separate or independent. Of 
course, for purposes of scientific description, the content of sense must be 
objectivized. In this sense the subjective is always epiphenomenal to 
science, which must rest content with her equilibriums and her algebraic 
expressions therefor. Accepting the dynamic view and admitting the best 
known of all facts, 7. ¢., the effect of mind on body and body on mind, we 
recognize that the unity of soul and body is an organic one. This is life. 
Thus the psychical equilibrium is part of a more general vital equilibrium. 
The article ends with some historical notes which show the hopeless con- 
fusion in modern psychological literature regarding the concept of soul. A 
supplementary note mentions some theories similar to those of the author. 
E, JORDAN. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
La perception du temps. B. Bourpon. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 5, pp. 449- 

492. 

All phenomena having a duration of more than a minimum have for 
perception a certain duration, and can be perceived in the relation of 
simultaneity or of succession. Duration and position in time can be traced 
back to nothing more elemental. Nor does duration occur in isolation ; 
it is a property of phenomena, and is as irreducible as intensity, 
color, number, etc. The sensation of duration increases to a certain point 
with the duration of the excitant. After some seconds it gradually loses 
its unity; there is produced an association of memory and perception, 
while the estimation of the duration becomes less precise, absolutely and 
relatively. By the end of one minute it has very little precision. A 
unified and precise sensation of duration is only possible for sensations of 
less than about ten seconds. The distinction of full and empty durations 
has little value. An empty duration is really always filled by some sen- 
sation or representation. The objective duration appears the same by 
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whatever sense we perceive it. Probably our facility in comparing these 
heterogeneous durations, in associating the representations of a predominant 
kind with those of all other kinds, of substituting the estimation of duration 
from one kind with another has been acquired. By the simultaneous im- 
pression of different senses an assimilation of the sensations of duration 
has occurred. In the writer's own case, the sense of touch, including 
vocal and motor representations, preponderates in his perception of dura- 
tion. This special sense peponderance varies with the individual. Visual 
representations probably play a small part in perception of duration. The 
persistence of impressions in these different sense departments influences 
the relative estimation of duration. The normal sensation of duration is 
that of continuous duration. The perception of succession presupposes a 
psychological synthesis of the succeeding impressions. This synthesis is 
only possible when the intervals between the impressions are not more 
than a few seconds. The maximum interval of succession perceptible 
probably equals the maximum perceptible duration. We cannot perceive 
long durations, as that of a month ora year. Psychologically, a year is 
only a duration as the temperature of 1000° is a temperature. The frequent 
use of the same words, ‘length,’ ‘interval,’ ‘ position,’ etc., for time and 
space is explained by the fact that time and space are often associated in 
our experience. Notions of past, present, and future are simple cases of 
before and after. The future is usually spatially before us and the past 
behind us. Association by contiguity in time, recollection of dates, and 
reasoning serve to localize in past and future. 


C. WEsT. 


Les caracteres affecti{s de la perception, DR. WAYNBAUM. J. de Psych., 

IV, 4, pp. 289-311. 

There are two classes of perceptions, each of which is affective in its 
character. In the case of the first class, perception becomes affective 
because the mass of stimuli or sensations in the perception lacks the usual 
intellectual process or is found in contradiction with it. In the case 
of the second class, perception acquires affective color, because the 
emotive element is already contained in the perception, which comes from 
} the external world. If the habitual conscious product of perception is an 
| intellectual state, it is because the perception takes into account the sub- 
7 ject’s previous knowledge. If something unknown or unexpected frightens 

us, the result of perception will be entirely different ; we shall be affected 
by an emotional shock more or less intense. If one sees or hears something 
unusual or unexpected, there will be nothing else but to receive it. The 
first effect of the perception is thus to arouse an emotion. Properly speak- 
ing, the perception resolves itself into two times. In the first time there is 
the ‘ émotivité produced by the absence of representation, and in the sec- 
ond time there is recognition of the external impression or the inhibition of 
the ‘émotivité’; but these two times, purely theoretical, follow one after 
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the other with such rapidity that the whole process is simply an affective per- 
ception. The author represents the physiological process by a concise 
diagram. According to the description, external impression proceeds 
horizontally toward the central nuclei of the perceptive organ, then usually 
vertically up to the superior cortical centres ; but here is a possible bifur- 
cation at the centre of the perceptive organ, 7. ¢., in the case of the 
absence of representation, the impression passes horizontally to the centre 
of organic life or the general centre of emotion on the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, at the level of the pont de Varale. But it should be understood 
that the direction of these intercentral paths can be reversed, for it is well 
known that an emotional state reacts upon our psychic state and even pro- 
duces perceptive hallucinations. With infants, almost all perceptions will 
follow the direct horizontal path to the emotional centre, because gener- 
ally they do not have any definite notions or preconceptions. Any 
habitual perception loses its affective character, and becomes a purely 
intellectual process, because the perception, by producing the notion, will 
directly pass to the superior cortical centres instead of proceeding to the 
emotional centre. Thus the ‘affectivité’ of perception is in inverse ratio 
to perception. The typical example of the second class of affective per- 
ception is sympathy, whose original emotive states are due to the external 
affective elements contained in, and carried by, a certain class of percep- 
tions. The second class of affective perceptions differs also from the first in 
this point, that the perception follows the vertical ascending path instead of 
directly proceeding to the emotional centre, and then takes the descending 
path to the same emotional centre. In conclusion the author declares that 
the greater part of our perception is purely intellectual, while the remainder 
is exclusively affective ; but this perceptive ‘affectivité’ can be in turn 


intellectual or reflective in its origin. 
T. NAKASHIMA, 


De quelques propriétes du fait mental, EpMe Tassy. J. de Psy., IV, 

3, PP- 193-215. 

Intelligent life may be functionally divided into a feeling life, a mental 
life, and a psychic life, as mental pathology tends to prove. By mental 
life is meant that which affects the cerebral mechanism. The need of 
expression is a need of intellectual activity which can be reduced to a need 
of muscular activity, and this is a fact of mental life. Thought solicits 
organic activity, muscular or glandular. The idea and its phenomenon 
are a single phenomenon. Again, the sensation of an object is equivalent 
to its expression, and the sensation is the expression of the image. These, 
then, belong to mental life also. Ideational and muscular force, therefore, 
are identical. And this is confirmed by the observation that muscular 
force is increased during intellectual effort, and inversely ; proving that 
thought is not supported by a special force. As a consequence, ideas are 
often aroused not by external association, but by an internal dynamic diffu- 
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sion. The work of association of ideas is also facilitated by the mental 
sensation. Molecular movements of cerebral cells, not responding to 
external excitation, and exercised contrary to their normal activity, are 
perceived as a vague, infinitely attenuated sensation, the mental sensation, 
which is without the field of ideation but communicates with it. Every 
impression of exaltation, the beautiful idea, the word-play, rhyme and 
rhythm, all occasion mental sensations, sensations lacking a work in the 
past. So also does what is new bring a mental sensation. When this 
sensation is not useful for the progress of ideation, it provokes the laugh 
reflex. The mental fact is a distinct mechanism continuing the sensorial. 
It translates to thought the bodily reaction to quantitative external excita- 
tion. Careful investigation of mental life, as distinguished from the 


psychic, would facilitate very much an understanding of the psychic. 
C. West. 


La conscience sociale: catégories logigues. A. CHIDE. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 

I, pp. 41-65. 

Within each social group is gradually formed a chaotic consciousness, an 
ill-assured unification of disparate elements, which presents a striking anal- 
ogy to that of the individual consciousness. Each distinct consciousness is 
governed by differing logical, esthetic, and moral categories, justifying the 
aphorism, ‘ Truth on this side the Pyrenees is error on the other side." Mon- 
tesquieu's disciples find in these disparate formulations the result of envi- 
ronment and of the nature of things, —a naturalistic effort to reéstablish 
unity, such as Rationalism had made by means of the category of cause and 
effect. But if in the individual, as in each social group, there is a logical 
movement, its categories are often the result of chance, and not of assign- 
able physical laws. The unifying of an existence is a work of artificial 
construction. The unifying idea often does not appear until the end, if at 
all; and the material influence is usually the smallest. One finds a com- 
mon thought uniting a scattered people, ora common dream or a common 
hatred, such as unites the Jews ; and some nations, indeed, never mature 
into unity for the lack of topographical limits, while others mature too 
quickly because of obstacles which throw them back upon themselves. If 
natural boundaries and climate are unifying factors, however, much more 
are myths and the deeds of heroes. As in the social, so in the individual 
consciousness, the most diverse categories control without the power to 
synthesize themselves into a concept. Over the Rationalist's philosophy of 
concepts the Pragmatist seems to have triumphed in his exaltation of life with 
its incoherences, if he dare not go so far as to avow that the illogism of life 
shatters the concepts one imposes upon it. But the supposed illogism of 
life is in reality composed of an infinity of equally important logics. To 
live is to deduce a principle, and lives without a fixed concept are yet pos- 


sible syntheses, and are perhaps more vitally synthesized. 
C. WEsT. 
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ETHICS. 


Immortality. Josiah Royce. The Hibbert Journal, V, 4, pp. 724-744. 

In our discussion of immortality, time must in some sense be treated as 
a reality. If God as God absolutely foreknows, time is for him an eternal 
present, a total expression of his will which he views as one whole. Time 
is in God rather than God in time. Hence there can be no absolute loss 
of what is once to be viewed as real. We often ascribe true reality to the 
present only, yet it has no duration, but vanishes immediately and becomes 
past. Time thus defined consists of two unreal regions. But to the being 
who looks before and after, the past and future are especially real. Time 
is an essential practical aspect of reality, which derives its meaning from 
the nature and from the life of the will. And when I acknowledge one 
universal world-time, I do so only by extending the conception of the will 
to the whole world. All our wills are together partial expressions of the 
world-will which is continuous with our own. I came into existence when 
the world-will needed my deeds ; if ever I in my private personality cease 
to exist, the world-will will thenceforth presuppose my deeds as irrevocably 
done. Time distinctions, then, are relative to deeds and meanings, and 
some idea of time must enter into the real world. There might be indi- 
vidual lives whose meaning would require them to be endless. There is 
no loss of individuality in the infinitely complex unity of the world-will. 
Through these individual lives the world-will finds expression. God is the 
totality of the expression of the world-will when considered in its conscious 
unity. The concept of personality is an ethical concept. Man as an 
ethical being is what he purposes to be, so far as his purpose is temporally 
expressed. His worth lies in the seriousness of his intent to express him- 
self. The sinner is not yet true to his own will, is not yet his ideal self. 
Both saint and sinner are dissatisfied ; the saint with his opportunity to 
express himself, the conscious sinner with the will he is trying to express. 
Dissatisfaction arises from the need that the eternal should be expressed 
through the temporal. God is dissatisfied with me in so far as he is par- 
tially expressed in me. This dissatisfaction, then, is my personality. 
Divine satisfaction can be attained solely through the deeds of the indi- 
vidual. This is our rational warrant for insisting that every rational person 
has in the endless temporal order an opportunity for an endless series of 


deeds. 
F. A. PEEK. 


The Ultimate Value of Experience. S. 5S. Cotvin. Psych. Rev., XIV, 

4, Pp. 254-263. 

Ultimate experience cannot be known as such, for only objects can be 
known. Still ultimate experience is an actual reality. It cannot be de- 
scribed except by saying that it does not possess the attributes of objects of 
experience. There is in the experience of every person a group of objects, 
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— the core of our objective existence, — which may be taken as a symbol 
of pure experience. This seems to possess ultimate value in itself. Out 
of this immediate experience have arisen utilitarianism and pragmatism. 
Utilitarianism has assumed the validity of this immediate experience in its 
doctrine of pleasure as the goal of striving ; pragmatism has made a similar 
assumption in its doctrine of satisfaction as the badge of truth. Both be- 
liefs have, however, departed from the immanent point of view. More- 
over, utilitarianism has failed to take account of the goodness that is good 
in itself. In like manner, pragmatism has failed to note the truth that is 
self-contained and unconditioned. Both have disregarded the ultimate value 
of that part of our experience that is relatively subjective. On the other 
hand, intuitive ethics and absolute logic both take account of the immedi- 


iate aspect of experience. 
C. H, WILLIAMS. 


Self-Realization as the Moral End. HH. L. Stewart. Int. J. E., XVII, 

4, pp. 483-490. 

It is desired to vindicate self-realization as the moral end. The first 
criticism usually is, that to define man's duty as his social function is to 
move in a circle. It should be remembered that a similar criticism of 
utilitarianism has lost its former force ; moreover, a mere tautology could 
not have had the effect on other theories which self-realization has had. 
The second criticism is that self-realization is vague and inapplicable in 
concrete cases. This might be urged against any theory ; but, aside from 
that, whatever vagueness there is, is due, not to any defect in the criterion, 
but to incomplete knowledge of the circumstances. Even the physicist 
may be baffled by the many competing forces, his principle remaining 
true ; this may be true of the moralist also. Bradley urges that self-asser- 
tion contradicts self-denial. While such conflicts are natural with partial 
knowledge of circumstances, it seems that the antithesis as here urged is due 
to a confusion of ‘right’ and ‘good.’ For perfect knowlege, self-denial is 
but a form of self-realization. The fourth criticism, that virtue is reduced 
to a form of knowledge, would apply as well to any other standard. In 
any case, it may be answered by pointing out that a criterion must be 
clearly apprehended, not by those who act upon it, but only by those who 


formulate its theory. 
C. H, WILLIAMs. 


The Ought and Reality. J. E. Boopin. Int. J. E., XVII, 4, pp. 454- 

474- 

Physical science describes reality in terms of three dimensions, space, 
time, and energy; it implies another, that of meaning. Without this, 
truth and error are the same, and any philosophy is impossible. To have 
meaning, it is necessary that there be flux and an absolute direction (ought) 
eliminating what is contrary. This direction is not constituted by what 
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each individual desires; for impulses conflict, and, moreover, the ideal 
refers to a constitution beyond impulse. Nor can self-realization furnish a 
standard ; for (1) it does not tell what kind of self is to be realized, and (2) 
it assumes harmony with race ideals, which, being subject to the law of 
survival, themselves imply direction. Neither can social agreement or 
individual reason furnish a standard, for both are relative. So only abso- 
lute direction, or ‘ought,’ remains. The concept of validity requires one 
of two standards,— an all-embracing, eternal consciousness or an absolute 
direction. On the basis of the former, we cannot explain finitude, change, 
or plurality. On the basis of the latter, the problem of the one and the 
many finds its solution ; for the absolute direction furnishes the necessary 
unifying principle, while the diversity of the stuff to be transformed ac- 
counts for plurality. It also gives a standard of worth. Immortality can 
have meaning only on the basis of absolute direction, for the question of 
survival is one of worth. This direction, this ‘ought,’ cannot create its 
content or arrest the flux, but it can determine that the worthy shall sur- 
vive. Though the ‘ought’ is non-being, 7. ¢., not stuff, it is no less real. 
Not being stuff, it is not subject to time or process and so is eternal. The 
evidence of this fourth dimension is our developed feeling of ‘ought.’ 
We can characterize the ‘ought’ only in general-terms; it is orderliness 
and comprehensiveness ; it determines the direction of the historic process. 
God himself is determined by the ‘ought.’ Causality, also, is relative to 
this criterion, which is an independent variable. There is evil in the 
world, but the unworthy will ultimately be eliminated. Still, since the 
world is process, the absolute system of truth will ever be the yet-unborn, 
Our guide in life must be the ‘ought’ as exhibited in the direction of 


human history. 
C. H. WILLIAMS. 


Le matérialisme historique. B. JacoB. Rev. de Mét., XV, 4, pp. 401- 

420. 

Historical materialism, the doctrine that economic considerations alone 
determine all the activities, institutions, and ideas of men, is best under- 
stood in connection with the psychological doctrine of epiphenomenalism. 
Both, the one in the individual, the other in the social life, regard the 
higher forms, — consciousness itself in the one case, jurisprudence, politics, 
religion, etc., in the other,—as superficial manifestations of underlying 
material realities. Historical materialism often furnishes a plausible ex- 
planation of political phenomena; economic conditions no doubt often 
shed light on party and class struggles. The same method of interpreta- 
tion may also be applied to religious and moral phenomena: not when 
Christianity began to preach human worth, but when economic conditions 
were ripe, slavery disappeared ; and ideas of duty and right always depend 
on the nature of the economic system in which they arise and develop. 
This account is in a sense true ; but it is incomplete, and becomes false if 
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taken for the whole truth. Man is social; his feelings, purposes, and 
ideals count no less than economic conditions, which often depend on 
them for their full effect. Political, religious, moral, or intellectual ideals 
may be ends in themselves, and may bring about vast changes while 
economic conditions remain unaltered. Not new methods of production 
and exchange, but spiritual ideals, have produced the world’s great re- 
ligions ; and religious exaltation may come not only from material misery 
and economic oppression, but from joy and happiness as well. Freedom 
of thought, if related to free competition at all, is its cause, not its effect. 
The moral code of class hatred is due to socialistic agitation, not to 
economic changes as such, Moral ideas may actually ameliorate the 
economic conditions of which they are on this theory supposed to be the 
epiphenomenal results. Civilization, on its spiritual side, has its own laws 
of development, and is relatively independent of economics. The material 
conditions of the development do not constitute the complete cause. The 
more critical socialists now accept historical materialism only in a modified 
form, less paradoxical and less original, holding only that economic condi- 
tions are the chief cause, not the sole cause, of historical development. 
But even this we cannot admit; intellectual, philosophical, psychological, 
sociological, and historical conditions are at least equally important. The 
same economic foundation may support the most various superstructures. 
The milder form of historical materialism, if less false than the extreme 
form, is hardly less dangerous. Progress must come by moral, not merely 
by material changes ; otherwise the new régime may retain all the vices of 
the old, and mere economic advance may be a very doubtful gain. With- 
out denying the influence of economic conditions, we must insist that they 
are neither the sole nor the chief cause of historical development. Progress 
has always depended, and will more and more depend hereafter, on 
spiritual forces ; education of mind and heart will accomplish more than 


will mere reform of social conditions. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 
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NOTES. 


The Third International Congress for Philosophy will be held at Heidel- 
berg, September 1-5, 1908. The Congress will hold four general sessions, 
and will be divided into sections as follows : History of Philosophy ; General 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, and Philosophy of Nature ; Psychology ; Logic and 
Epistemology ; Ethics ; A®sthetics ; Philosophy of Religion. It is probable 
that the International Congress for the History of the Natural Sciences wil- 
arrange its sessions for the same time and place. 


The first six of the first series of Gifford Lectures for 1907-8 at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews were delivered by Professor James Ward, of Cam- 
bridge, December 7 to 17. The general subject was ‘‘The Realm of 
Ends,’’ and the subjects of the individual lectures, which fell under the 
subdivision ‘‘ Pluralism,"’ were: ‘‘ Introductory,’ ‘‘The One and the 
Many," ‘‘ Pluralism,’’ ‘‘ The Contingency in the World,’’ ‘‘ Evolution as 
Epigenesis and Equilibration,’’ and ‘‘ The Goal of the Higher Life."’ 


Mr. William Warde Fowler, of Lincoln College, Oxford, author of various 
works on Roman religion, has been appointed Gifford Lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh for the years 1909-1911. 

We have received the first number of the Harvard Theological Review, 
a quarterly magazine issued by the Faculty of Divinity in Harvard Uni- 
versity, under a partial endowment by a bequest of the late Miss Mildred 
Everett. The contributors include Francis G. Peabody, Arthur C., Mc- 
Giffert, William Adams Brown, Benjamin W. Bacon, David G. Lyon, 
Thomas N. Carver, and Charles F. Dole. 

Dr. Emile Boutroux, Professor of the History of Modern Philosophy in 
the University of Paris, has retired. Dr. L. Lévy-Briihl has been appointed 
his successor. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce for early publication, in 
Professor Muirhead's ‘‘ Library of Philosophy,’’ a work by Professor 
Wilbur M. Urban, of Trinity College, Hartford, on Valuation: Jts Nature 
and Laws. 

Professor William James's Gifford Lectures on Zhe Varieties of Religious 
Experience have been translated into German by Dr. Georg Wobbermin, 
of Breslau, under the title Die religidse Erfahrung in ihrer Mannigfal- 
tigkett. 

The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology held its third 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., February 25-27. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 
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MIND, No. 65: Aubert Foston, Non-Phenomenality and Otherness ; 
The Editor, \mmediacy, Mediacy, and Coherence; Mary Hay Wood, 
Plato's Psychology in Its Bearing on the Development of Will (I) ; Carveth 
Read, A Posthumous Chapter by J. S. Mill ; Discussions ; Critical Notices ; 
New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 

THE JOURNAL, VI, 2: George Tyrre//, The Prospects of Mod- 
ernism ; Father Gerard, The Papal Encyclical from a Catholic’s Point 
of View ; L. Henry Schwab, The Papacy in Its Relation to American Ideals ; 
The Bishop of Carlisle, The Catholic Church: What Is It? Sir Oliver 
Lodge, The Immortality of the soul; Wm. Wadlace, The Religion of Sen- 
sible Scotsmen ; Nathaniel Schmidt, The ‘‘ Jerahmeel'’ Theory, and the 
Historic Importance of the Negeb; /. 4. Muirhead, Religion a Necessary 
Constituent in All Education! George A. Coe, The Sources of the Mysti- 
cal Revelation ; A/rs. Stuart Moore, The Magic and Mysticism of To-day ; 
Wm. Adams Brown, The Reasonableness of Christian Faith; Z. P. Jacks, 
The Alchemy of Thought ; Discussions ; Reviews ; Bibliography of Recent 
Literature. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XVIII, 2: Ramsden Balmforth, 
The Moral Development of the Native Races in South Africa ; /o/n A. 
Ryan, Is Stock Watering Immoral ? Chester Holcombe, Oriental Ethics 
Compared with Western Systems ; £. Boutroux, The Psychology of Mys- 
ticism ; Chas. W. Super, Motive in Conduct; ra W. Howerth, The Social 
Ideal; Charles Theodore Burnett, A Fundamental Test for Determinism ; 
Book Reviews. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL REvieEw, XV, 1: 4. &. Marshall, The Methods 
of the Naturalist and Psychologist; G. M. Fernald, The Effect of Bright- 
ness of Background on the Appearance of Color-Stimuli in Peripheral 
Vision; &. Sidis, The Doctrine of Primary and Secondary Sensory 
Elements (1). 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, V, 1: Edward Franklin Buchner, 
Psychological Progress in 1907 ; Psychological Literature ; Mary W. Cal/- 
kins, The Ego and Empirical Psychology ; Books Received ; Notes and 
News. 

V, 2: Proceedings of the American Psychological Association, Chicago, 
December—January, 1907-8 ; Psychological Literature ; Discussion and 
Correspondence ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY, XIX, 1: William Morton 
Wheeler, Vestigial Instincts in Insects and Other Animals; Wi//iam H. 
Burnham, Attention and Interest; A/exander F. Chamberlain, Notes on 
Some Aspects of the Folk-Psychology of Night; Florence Bernice Barnes, 
Some Aspects of Memory in the Insane; C. £. Ferree, The Intermittence 
of Minimal Visual Sensations ; Zimothy /. Stevenson and E. C. Sanford, 
A Preliminary Report of Experiments on Time Relations in Binocular 
Vision; £. B. Titchener, The Method of Impression and Some Recent 
Criticism ; Psychological Literature ; Book Notes. 
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Tue Monist, XVIII, 1: W. £. Ayton Wilkinson, Will-Force and the 
Conservation of Energy; Wm. Pepperrell Montague, Are Mental Processes 
in Space? L£ditor, A Monistic Conception of Consciousness ; Lyan Thorn- 
dike, The Attitude of Origen and Augustine toward Magic ; John Wright 
Buckham, The return to the Truth in Mysticism; Zditor, Mysticism ; 
Arthur Mac Donald, Moral Stigmata of Degeneration ; Editor, Ernst Mach, 
in Congratulation on His Seventieth Birthday ; Criticisms and Discussions ; 
Book Reviews and Notes. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
V, 1: Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Thirteen Pragmatisms (I); Mary Whiton 
Calkins, Psychology as Science of Self: (I) Is the Self Body or Has It 
Body? Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
Notes and News. 

V, 2: Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Thirteen Pragmatisms (Il); George P. 
Adams, Sub Specie Aeternitatis ; Societies; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 


V, 3: Archibald B. D. Alexander, Kuno Fischer: An Estimate of His 
Life and Work ; Mary Whiton Calkins, Psychology as Science of Self: 
(II) The Nature of the Self ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Litera- 
ture ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


V, 4: John Dewey, What Does Pragmatism Mean by Practical? Dis- 
cussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
Notes and News. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIV, 2: Afax Leopold, 
Leibnizens Lehre von der Kérperwelt als Kernpunkt des Systems (Schluss) ; 
Basilius Antoniades, Die Staatslehre des Mariana; Ernst Schwarz, Bei- 
triage zur Kantkritik; D. Adolf Miiller, Die Religionsphilosophie Teich- 
miillers ; Wolfgang Schultz, MI1Y@ATOPA ; Jahresbericht iiber samtliche 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie ; Die neu- 
esten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie ; 
Zeitschriften. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLoGig, XLVI, 4; Rich. Miller-Freienfels, 
Zur Theorie der Gefiihlsténe der Farbenempfindungen ; Richard Herbertz, 
Die angeblich falsche Wissenstheorie der Psychologie ; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIII, 1 : A. Lalande, Pragmatisme, human- 
isme et vérité; F. Paulhan, La contradiction de l'homme; /. /. van 
Bierviiet, La psychologie quantitative (fin); Dr. Jankelevitch, Guerre et 
pacificisme, d’aprés des ouvrages récents ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Nécrologie. 

XXXIII, 2: Afaurice Millioud, Essai sur l'histoire naturelle des idées ; 
F. Paulhan, La contradiction de l'homme (fin); Dr. Champeaux, Une 
critique des langues conventionnelles ; G. Dumas, La logique d'un dément ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Notices bibliographiques ; Revue des péri- 
odiques étrangers. 
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REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, VIII, 1: Gadriel Dromard, Les éléments 
moteurs de l'émotion esthétique; £. VFellaube, L'organisation de la 
mémoire: (II) Vie latente des souvenirs; /. Martin, Une histoire des 
idées esthétiques; Za Direction, Par exploit d’huissier; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

VIII, 2: La Direction, Enquéte sur l'idée de démocratie ; Phillippe 
Borrell, L’idée de démocratie ; Camille de Beaupuy, L'argument de saint 
Anselme est a fosteriori; P. Duhem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouve- 
ment relatif (IV); Zt#enne Rome, Le dualisme pascalien ; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Périodiques, 

REVUE DE ME&ETAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XVI, 1: Emile Boutroux, 
William James et l'expérience religieuse; 7. Bergson, d propos de 
l’ «Evolution de l'intelligence géométrique"’ ; 4. Bouasse, Evolution de 
la matiére et physique des corps solides ; G. Dwelshauvers, De |'intuition 
dans l’acte de l'esprit ; Etudes critiques ; Discussions ; Questions pra- 
tiques ; Supplément. 

Revue N&éo-Sco.astique, XIV, 4: MW. Balthasar, Le probléme de 
Dieu d'aprés la philosophie nouvelle ; 4, de Wulf, Premiére lecon d'es- 
thétique ; A. Michotte, A propos de la ‘‘ méthode d’ introspection *’ dans la 
psychologie expérimentale ; P. Madonnet, Le traité ‘‘ De erroribus philo- 
sophorum"’ (XIII* siécle) ; 47. de Wuif, Bulletin d'histoire de la philo- 
sophie médiévale ; Mélanges et documents ; Bulletin de I' Institut de Philo- 
sophie ; Comptes rendus ; Ouvrages envoyés a la rédaction ; Supplément. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, IV, 6: Dr. 
Grasset, La responsabilité des criminels devant le Congrés des aliénistes 
et neurologistes de Gentve; Revault Allonnes, L'explication physiolo- 
gique de l'émotion ; Société de Psychologie ; Bibliographie. 

Rivista Fitosorica, X, 4: &. Varisco, Che cosa consti; S. Zedeschi, 
Valore e abitudine; G. Sa/vadori, Fede e ragione (fine); Z. Afiranda, 
La posizione logica del rapporto giuridico; Attualita; Rassegna biblio- 
grafica; Il Congresso di Parma; Discussioni; Sommario delle riviste 
straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 

X, 5: £. Juvalta, metodo dell’economia pura nell'etica; G. Ross?, 
Vico ne’tempi di Vico; Z. Morse//i, Vita morale e vita sociale; £. Di 
Carlo, La filosofia del diritto ridotta alla filosofia dell’ economia ; A. Fagg?, 
Un poeta filosofo (Sully Prudhomme) ; Rassegna Bibliografica ; Bollettino 
bibliografico ; Articoli di riviste straniere ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Fuori 
di programma ; Sommari delle riviste straniere; Libri ricevuti ; Indice 
dell’annata. 
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